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COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Unive salist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House will furnish 
promptly any book published anywhere. Give our 


own Book Room the benefit of your patronage. All 
profits go-to denominational purposes. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadérship of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of woris is requirei as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


JUST WHAT WE EXPECTED 


T the request of Dr. Louis C. Cornish, President 

of the American Unitarian Association, we are 

< publishing the letter written to the Clerk of 

the Trustees of the Christian Register on behalf of the 

Administrative Council of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Good will to Universalists characterizes this 
letter from beginning to end, and it ought to clear up 
completely all misunderstanding and promote the 
larger fellowship. 

The Editor. 


August 4, 1931. 
Mr. William Roger Greeley, 
Clerk of the Board of Trustees of the Christian Register, 
9 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Greeley: 

Will you please call to the attention of the Trustees of the 
Register the editorial published July 28 entitled ‘‘Universalist 
Editorial Policy,’’ which analyzes and criticizes the management 
of the Christian Leader and the opinions of its Editor. The edi- 
torial in our judgment is intrusive and unwarrantable in its 
criticism of the official newspaper of a friendly denomination. 

A few months ago the American Unitarian Association was 
asked to increase its appropriation for the support of the Register 
and the Directors voted to do so upon the condition, explicitly 
stated, that the Trustees of the Register should assume full re- 
sponsibility for its policy. We, therefore, must infer that the 
Trustees assume responsibility for this editorial. 

With cordial personal regard for Dr. Dieffenbach, the Ad- 
ministrative Council of the Association is constrained to believe 
that this editorial will unavoidably be irritating to a large num- 
ber of friendly Unitarian and Universalist people throughout the 
whole country, that it. concerns matters which are no business 
of any one outside of the Universalist Fellowship and that the 


editorial in effect is unfriendly and in direct opposition to the 


avowed policy of the Unitarian Fellowship. 

Our tradition always has been one of friendliness toward 
all liberal religious movements, particularly toward the Uni- 
versalist Churches which have so much in common with our own. 
The last expression of friendship with the Universalists came at 
the One Hundred and Sixth Annual Meeting of our. Association 
last May when a resolution was introduced requesting the Presi- 
dent to appoint a Commission to confer with the Universalists 
in order to promote friendliness and co-operation. This motion 
was passed unanimously and with enthusiasm. Here is an 
avowed denominational policy which this editorial entirely dis- 
regards and which it tends to defeat. 

Under the authority of the resolution just mentioned and 
to promote its purpose in the best possible way, the President 


and Vice-President Joy a few weeks ago traveled to Detroit to 
lay before the President of the Universalist General Convention 
certain suggestions for the furtherance of the good understanding 
which has long existed between the two denominations. The 
Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., of the Church of Our Father, De- 
troit, President of the Universalist General Convention, received 
them with great courtesy and listened to their suggestions with 
cordial interest. It is probable that these suggestions will later 
receive some official attention. You will observe how unfor- 
tunate it is that, entirely disregarding the spirit and intention of 
the resolution enthusiastically and unanimously passed at the 
last Annual Meeting, this editorial should attack the policy 
and the opinions of the Editor of the Christian Leader. That the 
resolution was known to the Editor of the Christian Register, we 
can not doubt, nor can we doubt that he disregarded it. We 
believe that the Fellowship has the right to expect co-operation 
from the Christian Register, and not interference, in all efforts 
whatsoever to promote interdenominational friendship and co- 
operation, including this particular effort to draw into closer 
friendliness the two great avowedly liberal denominations of 
this country. We therefore request you to lay this matter be- 
fore the Trustees of the Register and we ask you formally whether 
or not you support the policy of the Register in publishing this 
editorial. 

As the editorial has been published both in the Christian 
Register and the Christian Leader, it becomes our duty to make 
it unmistakably plain to the readers of both journals that we 
deplore this statement and are in no sense responsible for it. 
Accordingly, we are sending copies of this letter to the Editors of 
both journals and asking them to give full publicity to this 
statement. 

This letter has been written under the direction and with 
the unanimous approval of the Administrative Council of the 
American Unitarian Association, three Directors of the Associa- 
tion meeting and voting with the Council. 

I am, 
Sincerely, yours 
Lewis C. Cornish, President. 
* x 


IN THE NAME OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


ANY things are sent abroad which grievously 
misrepresent the American people. Such are 
the cheap tabloid movie versions of American 

life, news stories of gangsters and bootleg wars, and 
the horrible sentimentalities of our popular crooners’ 
songs. These things and others of their kind slander 
us in the eyes of other nations, and produce unfor- 
tunate relations between our people and the peoples 
of the old world. 

Happily not all our “exports” are of this variety. 

When President Hoover announced his moratorium 


proposal he was truly representing the American 
people. The spirit of friendly concern for the welfare 
of others which animated that proposal was a real 
expression of what the people of the United States 
stand for. 

We are fortunately by no means dependent upon 
official governmental acts of co-operation to express 
our attitudes and ideals in other lands. Among the 
finest of our unofficial agencies affecting this purpose 
is the Near East Relief and its successor the Near 
East Foundation. The following excerpt from a paper 
published in Athens, Greece, is eloquent testimony 
to the usefulness of such organizations. 

At a modest ceremony yesterday morning (June 

8), the American Minister uncovered a dedication tablet 
at Soteria containing a plain, Spartan-like sentence: 
“In the name of the American People, this pavilion is 
offered for the care of tubercular children of Greece.” 
What a significance in this simplicity! America, land 
of liberty, the children of Greece owe to thee already the 
very lives of thousands from among them. They are 
now indebted to thee for the first step that has ever 
been taken in this country toward the promotion of 
child welfare. The Greek outeasts of the last unprece- 
dented disasters have been given many an opportunity of 
identifying thy name with philanthropy and Christian 
service. America, once more, we thank thee. 


The pavilion referred to is a recent project of the 
Near East Foundation. This kind of export does 
double service. It gives help where help is needed, 
and it accurately represents the American people. 
Works of this kind show us to the world, not as a 
murderous, jazz-mad, money-grabbing race, but for 
what we are, a people who, though they fall far short 
of their ideal, do cherish the ideal of friendly, human 


co-operation. 
* * 


BOTH DASTARDLY AND DANGEROUS 


NHE Associated Press reports that on August 6 
a sixteen year old negro boy ‘accused of an 
attempted attack” on a white girl was lynched 
near Haynesville, Alabama. About the details of 
this latest outrage we know nothing. This, however, 
we do know; if the fact be true as stated, it matters 
not whether the boy was guilty or innocent of the 
charge, his executioners did a foul deed. The local 
sheriff reported that the boy was shot thirty-two 
times. This sort of thing makes the country less 
safe for every man, woman, and child in it. Entirely 
aside from the question of the monstrous injustice 
done to the Negro race by the practise of lynching 
Negroes actually or supposedly guilty of high crimes, 
these manifestations of mob violence undermine re- 
spect for law which is the great guarantor of safe and 
stable government. This has been said over and over 
again. In these trying times of economic depression 
we had best take it seriously and put the clamps on 
the mob spirit. Failure to do this may mean that 
lynchings of one kind or another may presently be 
meted out to others beside helpless Negroes and 
spread to other sections beside the South. 

It is not for the pot to call the kettle black and so 
we have no words of pious admonition for our brethren 
in the South. We don’t lynch Negroes here in the 
North. We do, however, use rough and tumble legal 
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(2?) methods to dispose of troublesome members of 
our under privileged classes. Both practices are 
both dastardly and dangerous. We had _ better 
abolish them and that right quick. 


* * 


PRESCRIBED READINGS FOR PARISH 
PARSONS 


S to the proposed revision of the fellowship 
laws, the idea of one committee for the whole 
church is very good, but any attempt to pre- 

scribe what a man shall read is rather dangerous.” 
So writes an old and respected friend who has had long 
service in the Universalist ministry and in training 
others for that ministry. The reference is to that 
section of the proposed laws which directs the pro- 
cedure of the fellowship committee after it has passed 
favorably on a candidate for the ministry. 


“A probationary certificate shall be issued to the 
applicant, commending him to the fellowship of Uni- 
versalist ministers and churches for a probationary 
period of one year. With this certificate there shall be 
sent to the applicant a copy of the pamphlet, “‘A Course 
of Reading Prescribed for Applicants for the Univer- 
salist Ministry,’’ which may be revised from time to 
time as the Committee may deem expedient. 

In addition, the Committee shall prepare a list of 
books with which it is expected that all ministers in fel- 
lowship shall be acquainted, and keep said list up to 
date by the proper addition and elimination of titles. 
The Committee shall be diligent in keeping this reading 
list before all our ministers, and encourage a careful 
study of the suggested volumes.” 


On first reading this declaration we, too, felt 
that its adoption would be dangerous. ‘To prescribe, 
we remembered, means, “to lay down authoritatively 
for direction or control.” Now authoritative direc- 
tion or control of ministers or churches by denomina- 
tional officials has been and remains contrary both to 
the principle and the practise of the Universalist 
fellowship. Whatever else we may have been or are, 
we are a free fellowship which acknowledges only the 
authority of sound reason and good sense, and which 
is controlled by co-operation and persuasion. This 
freedom for individuals and churches we have sturdily 
maintained, not as an end, but as the first and most 
essential condition of moral and spiritual growth, the 
ends of all churchmanship. 

Now if these prescribed readings are to mean any 
arbitrary limiting of our necessary freedom, they are 
indeed so dangerous that we must not tolerate them. 
If, on the other hand, the proposition here laid down 
has value but is simply stated in unfortunate manner, 
we must have a care lest we let words and prejudices 
stand between us and progress. 

We have not had opportunity to talk with any 
member of the committee which drew the proposed 
new fellowship laws. Thus, we can not say all that 
the committee had in mind when it framed the pro- 
posal for “A Course of Reading Prescribed for Ap- 
plicants for the Universalist Ministry” and the “list 
of books with which it is expected that all ministers 
in fellowship shall be acquainted.’”’ We venture, 
however, to suggest what we think they had in mind 
and what we believe the adoption of this Pigecuure 
might mean to the Universalist church. 


ne a ——————— eee 
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First, be it observed, we have no such pamphlet 
as the suggested course of reading now, and, second, 
we have no list of recommended readings at present. 
This, then, is a new thing. 

The Universalist ministry, if it fulfill its function, 
is and ever must be, a teaching ministry. We there- 
fore see no slightest reason why a candidate for this 
ministry should not accept gladly a course of reading 
laid out for him by the best minds of the church. 
This appears to us to be not an arbitrary limitation 
of freedom but a necessary condition to good preach- 
ing. Indeed, we have done several ‘prescribed’ 
reading courses at the behest of the very friend who 
now objects to including this procedure in the re- 
quirements for candidates. We read those books, 
moreover, not grudgingly, feeling that the teacher 
was infringing on our liberty of thought, but gladly, 
thanking our lucky stars that we had so well informed 
and so stimulating a teacher. We did not agree with 
all that all of the recommended books contained, but 
we gained much from reading them. Just why this 
procedure, which is a recognized practise in all edu- 
cational institutions, should not be regarded as 
reasonable and desirable when applied by a fellowship 
committee we are unable to see. 

It will be pointed out that many of the candidates 
appearing before the fellowship committee in the 
future will come from our theological schools. These, 
it may be said, will have read most of the books pre- 
scribed. If so, all well and good. As in the past, 
many also will come who have not been trained in our 
schools or in other liberal schools. This being true, 
we believe it to be only good sense to have a course of 
reading definitely planned for them. 

The second part of this proposal we regard as per- 
haps more important than the first. If properly pre- 
pared and kept up to date and widely circulated, this 
“list of books with which it is expected that all minis- 
ters in fellowship shall be acquainted”’ has vast possi- 
bilities of helping to make the pulpit work of our min- 
isters more effective than it now is. 

We have a preacher friend who says that if he 
were training ministers he would give just two courses, 
one in scripture and one in door bell ringing. The 
text books of his school for prophets would be ‘‘the 
Bible and the City Directory.” This sounds well, 
but it is wide of the mark. Taken as a way of em- 
phasizing the need for an intimate aquaintance with 
the ancient insights of our religion and close fellow- 
ship with one’s parishioners, it is fine. Asan epitome 
of the ministry, it is a tragic fallacy. The victims of 
this fallacy are all around us in the persons of many 
old and middle-aged and even some young ministers 
who have “gone stale” on their jobs. Such men there 


are in our churches, as well as in churches of other 


denominations. Unless he add to his knowledge of 
those ancient insights which men call eternal truths a 
growing, changing body of current informational data, 
no man, can hope to help us apply those necessary 
truths to the appalling problems of the complex 
world we live in. (Incidentally, the converse of this 
is, of course, true.) 
Suppose, therefore, that our fellowship com- 
mittee were to appoint a special commission com- 
posed of the best scholars of our church to compile a 


list of books which, by reason of their significance, all 
our ministers would be expected to be familiar with. 
Suppose further, that this were made a standing com- 
mission, which at stated intervals issued a list of sig- 
nificant books together with brief statements indi- 
cating the subject discussed in each book, the method 
of approach, and the bearing of one book or subject 
or treatment on another. Right here the Publishing 
House could render a valuable service by publishing 
and distributing these recommendations. We have 
long felt the need of such a service, particularly for 
ministers far from the centers of academic thought and 
industrial activity. We believe this service would be 
invaluable. To date, there has been no one body or 
institution to which our ministers could turn for such 


help. The overworked and understaffed faculties of our 


schools have had neither the time nor the extra finan- 
ces to carry such a project out. The General Con- 
vention and the Publishing House through the Fellow- 
ship Committee could do this work effectively, to the 
great profit of the whole church. Weknow many min- 
isters would welcome such aid. 

The job can be done. It ought to be done. Why 
not do it? 

: * 8 

IN A NUTSHELL 

“T have always advocated and still advocate a 
fighting fleet sufficient for national defense and for 
the defense of our commerce,” says Senator George H. 
Moses of New Hampshire. We like Senator Moses 
almost as much as we dislike war and that is a very 
great deal. We like him because he speaks right out 
realistically. He helps the cause of peace by stating 
frankly the one great cause of wars, economic rivalry 
in big business. The world over, common people, 
those who suffer most and gain least from wars, are 
beginning to realize the truth of this statement. Fur- 
ther, gréat numbers are rapidly losing confidence in 
leaders who confess that the best system they can 
achieve is one of militaristic competitive nationalism. 
And finally, millions of common people learned from 
the last war what Senator Moses and too many other 
men in high places seem incapable of learning, that 
is, that no possible combination of armies and navies 
can ever be sufficient for national defense, or for the 
defense of the commerce of any country, under our 
present system of profit motivated, nationalistic 
economic chaos. 


If the profit motive and the nationalistic state 


‘be the highest possible point of human progress, it 


matters not what politicians, preachers, or pacifists 
do or say, for civilization is doomed. 


“Morality which has lost its austerity is dead,” 
says a brilliant young ecclesiastic friend. True, but 
forget not, O brother, that austerity without charity 
makes the moralist a wearisome dogmatist or a harm- 
ful fanatic. 


We agree with our friend who says, “A highbrow 
is a person educated beyond his mental capacity.” 


All achievement is the outgrowth of a partner- 
ship between man and his world. 
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Renaissance or Decline?’ 
The Marquis of Lothain 


=) IEW years ago it was fashionable to regard 

al the victory of the Allies in the World War 
as the portal to an early millennium. To- 
day it is more fashionable to inquire whether 
we are not witnessing the sunset of civilization. 

I confess that there are grounds for pessimism. 
First of all, perhaps, is the fact that, despite the 
League of Nations and the terrible lessons of the World 
War, the leading nations of Europe and the United 
States are spending about $750,000,000 a year more 
on armaments than they were six years ago. 

Governments seem more dominated by suspicion, 
fear, and the passion for unlimited sovereignty than 
ever. If this continues it will not be very long before 
Europe will once more be ranged into two great hostile 
camps, as they were in 1914, a situation in which 
mobilization by any one nation, an act which may be 
prompted by a knave, a fool, or a political accident, 
can precipitate a World War which nobody can stop. 

A second ground for pessimism is the manifest 
failure of liberty and democracy to solve the problems 
of the world and bring forth the perfect society. For 
two centuries the practical idealism of mankind has 
been sustained by these two great conceptions. To- 
day they have won all along the line. We have uni- 
versal suffrage and a degree of individual freedom 
hardly conceivable even a century ago. National 
self-government is becoming everywhere the rule, in 
Asia not less than in Europe. 

Yet there is still something badly wrong with the 
world. We seem further off the millennium than 
ever, and disillusionment has replaced faith among 
reformers of the older generation. 

Again, there is the economic situation. Despite 
the triumphs of science and invention, and the growing 
mastery of man over nature, there is everywhere want 
in the midst of abundance, unemployment when there 
is unlimited work to be done, and nobody, except the 
communists, has any clear-cut remedy, and we seem 
to be drifting to an economic crisis comparable to the 
political crisis of 1914. Have we constructed an eco- 
nomic system too complicated for the human mind 
to run? 

Finally, while reason has everywhere come into 
its own, conscience, perhaps an even more essential 
lamp to the footsteps of mankind, is for the moment 
on the ebb. So the pessimists have a case for arguing 
that Spengler is right, and that civilization is in the 
decline. 

Personally, however, I believe that exactly the 
opposite is the truth; and that we are in the midst of 
renaissance deeper and more portentous than any of 
the earlier renaissances from which modern civiliza- 
tion has sprung, and therefore all the more trying and 
tumultuous. 

The: infallible sign of decline is stangation in 
thought and the triumph of authority and blind tradi- 


*Commemoration address to the School of Economics at 
London University, and repeated before the Sherwood Eddy 
Seminar at Toynbee Hall, July 7. 


tion over reason and intuition. There certainly never 
was an epoch in which the thinking of mankind was 
more active, in which more new ideas, inventions, and 
modes of action were coming into being, than is the 
case to-day. 

Not all of these ideas, no doubt, are good. But 
none the less, more people are open-minded and alive, 
in the real sense of that word, than ever before, and 
more people are convinced that somehow and in some 
way it is possible to establish the Kingdom of Heaven 
upon earth. 

What is really happening IJ think, is that the new 
growth in thought, affecting as it does young and old, 
male and female, rich and poor, Oriental and Occi- 
dental, white and brown, is breaking up the older 
social, political, and economic forms at unexampled 
speed, and we do not yet see the basis for that new 
synthesis which will bring a higher order out of the 
present seeming chaos. 

Just consider what is really happening beneath 
the sinister and forbidding surface signs on which the 
pessimist fastens his eyes. Woman has been eman- 
cipated from the bondage of the ages, with tremendous 
results on family and moral traditions. The limits 
of man’s mastery over nature are extending with 
prodigious speed in every direction. Beneath all the 
strife of classes and governments, equality and under- 
standing and therefore, perhaps, unity, is rapidly 
growing between the peoples of the earth. 

Something has happened in Russia which may 
well alter the economic structure of society. Matter 
itself, the most ancient of all the limitations in which 
man has been imprisoned, is disappearing in rela- 
tivity, and is more and more coming to be recognized 
as a mode of mind—the most prodigious revolution 
of all. Religion has thrown aside creeds and ortho- 
doxies, and is realizing that if it is to recover its an- 
cient influence among men it must prove the practical 
utility of spiritual truth in daily life, in developing 
health, intelligence and character in the individual, 
and order, unity, and happiness in society. 

Of course, this re-birth is troublesome. We are 
certainly going through difficult and dangerous and 
painful times. There may be more wars and rumors 
of wars. It may take decades to find the strait and 
narrow path. 

But, if these are growing pains, we shall eventually 
have a human order which will be nobler and bigger 


and freer than the mere commercial prosperity or the 


imperial triumphs of an earlier day. 

I propose to consider chiefly one aspect of our 
present unrest, the Russian revolution, and ask 
whether it presages renaissance or decline. 

Like all revolutions wrought by violence, the 
Russian revolution has roused the most passionate 
feelings. Some people regard it as the authentic 
millennium. Others regard it as Satan let loose. It 
is necessary, however, I suggest, to distinguish dispas- 
sionately between the ideals which underlie it and the 
methods by which it endeavors to establish them. 

I am inclined to think that behind the Russian 
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revolution lies a body of fundamental idealism which 
is going to have a prodigious effect on the history of 
mankind. But I am also inclined to think that be- 
cause, like many idealists before them, Lenin and his 
associates have attempted to realize their aims by a 
short cut—the short cut of violence—they have 
created a Leviathan which, in turn, may destroy, for 
a time, the very vision they have seen. 

The real analogy to the Russian revolution, I 
suggest, is not the French revolution, but the renais- 
-sance and the reformation. It has brought to birth 
ideas which challenge our accepted dogmas in almost 
every field of human thought and action—in religion, 
in politics, in economics, in art, in the family, in edu- 
cation, in international relations. 

The almost equally revolutionary ideas which 
underlay the reformation and the renaissance have 
taken at least three centuries to establish themselves 
as the generally accepted basis of modern civilization. 

Present-day democracy and liberty would have 
been utterly inconceivable to the medieval world. 
It was a world absorbed in a type of religion and so- 
ciety which rested on authority, in which man was 
rated by status rather than by individuality, and 
which was saturated by what has been called other- 
worldliness. It had, no doubt, great virtues and hap- 
piness of itsown. It has now almost disappeared. 

Yet before individual freedom and democracy 
could be permanently realized in practise, not only 
had authority to be deposed and individual judgment 
put in its place, but immense consequential changes 
had to follow. The printing press and the telegraph 
had to be discovered, the parliamentary system had to 
be evolved, universal education had to be evolved, 
before that real ruler of the modern democratic state, 
public opinion, could acquire the knowledge, experi- 
ence, and self-confidence to take the functions of 
government into its own hands. 

Attempts were made from time to time to hasten 
the transition, but they invariably ended in dictator- 
ship or chaos. Ideas can not become the lasting 
basis of law and society until they are intelligently 
understood and accepted by the people themselves. 

The renaissance and the reformation challenged 
the divine right of church and state. The communist 
revolution has challenged something perhaps even 
more fundamental, the divine rights of property, 
To understand what that means we must look back- 
ward a little. 

The liberal and democratic movement of the last 
few centuries has conferred great boons upon man- 
kind—boons which are enshrined in such phrases as 
respect for individual rights, freedom of speech and 
conscience, freedom for the press, universal suffrage, 
national freedom, and so forth. 

And the culmination of this long, historic process 
has been the emergence of a type of human character, 
fearless, independent, public-spirited, self-reliant, re- 
sponsible, tolerant, able to think intelligently, and to 
act in accordance with his own reason and conscience. 
I don’t suppose, often as freedom has been abused, 
‘that any reader of his paper wants to see these gains 
destroyed. 

But during recent decades two other movements 
have’ come into being, to correct the excessive In- 
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dividualism of our present epoch. The first has been 
the movement to bridge nationalism with interna- 
tionalism, a movement best symbolized by the League 
of Nations. The other has been the Socialist move- 
ment, which has’ pointed out that the earlier ideals of 
freedom were inadequate in one vital aspect—they 
did not give either economic equality or economic 
freedom. to the individual. 

Socialism has urged that modern capitalist so- 
ciety is fundamentally inconsistent with freedom be- 
cause it has treated labor as a commodity to be bought 
and sold in the market, because it made economic 
equality impossible, and because it placed the direc- 
tion of the economic life of the community in the hands 
of those who owned property and regarded it from 
the standpoint of producing rent, interest, and profit 
for themselves, and not the well-being of the com- 
munity as a whole. Accordingly, it has preached the 
nationalization of the means of production, distribu- 
tion, and exchange as the necessary condition of 
economic freedom for all citizens. 

The official liberal tradition has hitherto resisted 
the Socialist challenge. On the one hand, it has ob- 
jected to what may be called the bureaucratic as- 
pects of socialism. On the other hand, it has thought 
that its picture of the evils of capitalism was exag- 
gerated, and that by adopting socialism humanity 
would lose more through restricting individuality 
than it would gain on the side of equality. 

It is difficult for any one brought up in the in- 
dividualist tradition to conceive of a healthy society 
in which there is not free individual initiative, not in 
thought and the arts alone, but in business, invention, 
commerce, and to reap where one has sown. Almost 
all human progress and some of the noblest of human 
economic achievements have come from the free 
initiative of individuals. 

Nor have the fruits of a free competitive economic 
society been so evil as the original Marxian diagnosis, 
with its iron law of wages and its conclusion that the 
rich must get richer and the poor poorer, so confidently 
proclaimed. The standard of living of the British 
workingman rose fourfold between 1800 and 1900, 
and after the democracy took charge of Parliament 
working conditions in the factory were rapidly trans- 
formed and the social services, such as education and 
insurance, have been expanded out of recognition. 

According to the true tradition of the Manchester 
school, things would now be near the millennium if 
politics had not intervened. If tariffs, war debts, and 
socialistic legislation had not destroyed the efficiency 
of the system of free capitalist competition, using 
what it called free labor, you would now have the ideal 
condition. There would be so much capital enter- 
prise that there would be a chronic shortage of labor, 
which would therefore be able always to earn high 
wages and be always employed. 

And the superfluity of the rich would be such that 
the social services, if they did not produce equality, 
would at least be securing to everybody an ample 
standard of well-being. 

None the less, the broad thesis of socialism that 
there is something fundamentally wrong with capital- 
ist society as we know it, has made steady headway all 
over the world. But socialism, as we have known it 
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here, has never challenged the principle of private 
property assuch. Socialists have been for nationaliza- 
tion, not confiscation. But now the communists, 
racing far beyond orthodox socialism, have created 
in a country containing one sixth of the earth’s sur- 
face, and 150,000,000 people, a society based upon 
Proudhen’s famous maxim—‘La. propriete c’est le 
vol’’—‘“‘Private property is theft.” 


For the core of communism is that private prop- 
erty in every form is anti-social, and that the only 
way either of ending the economic exploitation of man 
by man or of securing any rational planning of the 
economic life of the community is to abolish private 
property altogether, and vest the ownership and 
direction of everything and everybody in the state. 

(To be continued.) 


Political Fundamentalism 
Robert Whitaker 


MN a February morning in 1901, I sat alone in 
Wi the waiting room of a Catholic hospital in 
San Francisco. On the table beside me 
4’ was a bound volume of a Catholic maga- 
Therein I found a column of quotations from 
Among 


zine. 
Catholic authors, headed “Wise Words.” 
these was this saying from Ignatius Loyola, the 


founder of the Jesuit order. I quote from memory, 
but the words impressed me so that I think I have 
them as they stood. 

“We ought to submit ourselves so implicitly to 
the authority of the Church that if we plainly per- 
ceived a thing to be white and the Church should 
declare it black we would with Her declare it black.” 

From memory, also, is this quotation which J am 
about to give, as I recall the last occasion on which 
I listened to the great Protestant evangelist, Dwight 
L. Moody. This, also, was in San Francisco, and at 
a somewhat earlier date. Mr. Moody was address- 
ing a union meeting of the evangelical ministers of 
San Francisco. His address was not in his best spirit, 
nor was it equal in appeal or response to many an ad- 
dress I had heard him give. There was a note of 
querulousness in it,as Mr. Moody took the ministers 
to task for what he was determined to interpret as 
their lack of faith. As he saw it, their failure to ac- 
cept in toto his attitute toward the Bible was a fail- 
ure of faith in the Bible itself. It was so that he re- 
marked: 

— “T aecept the Bible so implicitly that if the Bible 
said that Jonah swallowed thewhale I would believe it.” 

Thus far, Catholic Fundamentalism and evan- 
gelical Protestant Fundamentalism are in complete 
agreement. Recently the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or the Fundamentalist faction of the 
Supreme Court, which in this instance happened to 
constitute a majority, has declared in effect that the 
same attitude is due toward the American Congress in 
the event of a declaration of war. We are to accept 
the authorized determination of Congress in respect 
to any war which this political body may declare so 
implicitly that if we plainly perceive the war to be 
morally black we shall with Congress declare it white. 

But before we pass judgment upon either Catho- 
lic, Protestant, or American Fundamentalism as exem- 
plified in these analogous utterances, or refuse to ad- 
mit that the utterances are analogous, may it not be 
well to enquire as to the considerations upon which 
they are based? A familiar American advertisement 
is apropos here. “There is a reason.” If we are to 
react intelligently to any of these positions, we must 
get back of the letter of the pronouncements to the 


reasoning by which these are justified. It will be 
found that the reasoning is essentially the same. 

Here is a summary of Catholic reasoning, briefly 
phrased. Religion is a matter of such vast conse- 
quence to man that it can not have been left to the 
uncertainties of individual judgment. God has made 
a revelation of Himself, and has committed this 
revelation to the keeping of His Church. When the 
Church - speaks ex cathedra, that is, through its Su- 
preme Court, its utterance is to be received by all. 
Otherwise the treasure of religious assurance is lost, 
and the Church ceases to have authority and value for 
men. 
The Protestant position, as Mr. Moody defined 
it, is substantially the same. There is the same high 
valuation of religious certainty. There is the same 
reference to an infallible authority. Only in this in- 
stance it is the Bible, not the Church, which is final, 
and the Bible is assumed to be so plainly written that, 
if it is taken “for just what it says,” any honest and 
earnest believer can sufficiently understand it to be 
assured of salvation. But the matter of emphasis is 
this, that religion is to be conserved, and that if religion 
is to be conserved there must be an authority, which, 
because of its high objective, is to be believed, however 
its utterances conflict with individual perception at 
the moment. Jt 1s more important that religion shall 
be saved than that the independent judgment of the in- 
diwidual shall be regarded. In the one instance the 
Church is the medium of certainty; in the other, the 
Bible. But it is certainty, and not either Church or 
Bible, which is objectively in view. Only by recog- 
nizing this can we do justice to the utterance of a 
Loyola or a Moody. Religion is the supreme value, 
and men must be able to know what religion says, 
and to know, they must have some authority more 
absolute than the individual mind. 

So, in effect, say the conservative majority of 
our United States Supreme Court. The welfare of 
our nation, from the point of view of this judicial 
body, is the supreme good. To insure and protect 
that welfare there must be some final and unquestion- 
able authority. This can not be the judgment of the 
individual. The Constitution is the national Bible. 
The Supreme Court, speaking ex cathedra for the 
government as a whole, is the arbiter of what our 
national Bible means. Congress, in the instance 
of war declaration, is the active agent of the people, 
and its judgment must be sustained, otherwise there 
is no one to speak with authority, and national integ- 
rity is gone. Therefore, because our national life 
must be conserved at all hazards, if we plainly per- 
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ceive a thing to be white, or black, and the National 
Congress rules otherwise, the national’ judgment 
as thus expressed must be preferred. ; 

The logic is good in all these instances, super- 
ficially viewed. Where is the fault in the reasoning? 

The Catholic position fails to command the as- 
sent of the modern man because he knows too well the 
history and the present character of the Church to 
admit its infallibility, or the infallibility of any man, 
however personally excellent, who speaks for it. 
The present Pope, for instance, has the good will of a 
multitude of Protestants. But realistically they are 
compelled to view him as a well-intentioned old man 
who has spent all his days in an environment ill- 
calculated to equip him for the understanding of this 
non-medieval world in which we live, and who is sur- 
rounded by counsellors and conditioned by organiza- 
tion inhibitions which further limit his judgment. As 
to the Protestant position, too much is known now 
about the origin and character of the Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures to assume their finality with re- 
spect to a world more removed from the conditions 
under which this literature was produced than our 
times are distinguished from the golden age of the 
papacy. And the same, in substance, holds good 
with regard. to our national Constitution and the 
political government under which we live. We know 
too well how the Constitution was framed and adopted 
a century and a half ago, in a world immeasurably dif- 
ferent from the world of our day, and are too familiar 
with the limited intelligence and independence of our 
national legislature to yield either to Constitution or 
Congress an implicit faith. Against the witness of 
fact, the logic of wish-thinking on behalf of an artificial 
assurance utterly breaks down. The common welfare 
is not to be conserved by resolutely believing what 
isn’t so. 

The political Fundamentalism of our majority 
faction of the United States Supreme Court, and its 
patro-infatuated supporters, is further compromised 
by the provincial character of its interest and author- 
ity. The Catholic Church assumes to speak for the 
world, and is ostensibly and professedly international 
in its outlook. So also is Bible Fundamentalism. 
The Bible is a universal book, and is freely translated 
into all languages and submitted to equal access upon 
the part of all peoples. But the United States Con- 
gress speaks for a single section of the world’s area 
and the world family. Moreover, the United States 
Congress is subject to a very obvious play. of special 
interests, and voices the will of privilege more than 
it voices the will of the common man. Only an ut- 
terly unreal view of Congress can make its decision 
authoritative in the moral world. The man who ac- 
cepts it as the voice of God has much less to commend 
his judgment than either a Loyola or a Moody. 
Church and Bible both have a continuity, a uni- 
versality, and a moral dignity which even the hun- 
dred-per-center would hardly claim for the temporary 
constituency of our Houses of Congress, whipped into 
a war frenzy through the lying fulminations of an un- 
principled. press. ; 

There is something significant in the practical 
unanimity of religious conservatives, trained in def- 
erence to religious infallibilities of either the ecclesias- 


tical or the theological type,.on the side of acquiescence 


‘in whatever political authorities may ordain. In 


nearly every instance where the McIntosh decision 
of the Supreme Court is sustained through the religious 
platform and press it will be found that the attitude: 
of either Loyola or Moody is implicit. But even 
here, as already indicated, it ought to be evident that 
an American Congress has no such claim to sovereignty 
over conscience as may be argued for a great historic 
church or for the pronouncements of the Bible. Much 
less can religious liberals, who have rejected the 
Fundamentalism of both Rome and Northfield, yield 
now to the infallibility of our present State Trinity, 
the politician, the press, and the plunderbund, through 
whom we have our declarations of war. 

State worship is of all stupidities the most mis- 
chievous stupidity of our time. “That the state is the 
expression of the common will on behalf of the com- 
mon welfare is a dream more fictitious and farcical 
than was ever the faith of a Hildebrand or a Pope 
Innocent III. Any realistic view of the origin and 
working of political government is enough to disillu- 
sion an honest mind. The State is the executive arm. 
of whatever economic order holds sway. This it 
always has been, and this it will continue to be. As 
long as the economic order rests upon the dominance 
of special privilege, as it does in every capitalist govern- 
ment under the sun, the voice of the state will be 
habitually and fundamentally the voice of special 
privilege. Never is this more manifest than in re- 
spect to the functioning of the state in war. 

War is the explosion of economic interest against 
interference either from within the state or from with- 
out. The state never hesitates to align itself against 
the disinherited and the dispossessed, whenever these 
seek to express themselves effectively for the over- 
throw of the privileged class. This suppression is 
so habitual as to be ordinarily unrecognized. It is at 
the point where the exigencies of foreign interests, 
representing the privileged classes abroad, impinge 
upon the prosperity or authority of the privileged at 
home that wars are waged in the international field. 
No government ever acts in the interests of the com- 
mon people when it makes war, but always to protect 
the forms of privilege which are in power. Not until 
we take the war-power away from government, and 
divorce government from special privilege, will we 
have a social order to which an intelligent conscience 
can uniformly consent. 

* * * 


What do we need to keep the nation whole, 
To guard the pillars of the State? We need 
The fine audacities of honest deed; 
The homely old integrities of soul; 
The swift temerities that take the part 
Of outcast right—the wisdom of the heart; 
Brave hopes that Mammon never can detain, 
Nor sully with his gainless clutch for gain. 


We need the Cromwell fire to make us feel 
The common burden and the public trust 
To be a thing as sacred and august 
As the white vigil where the angels kneel. 
We need the faith to go a path untrod, 
The power to be alone and vote with God. 
; Edwin Markham. 
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A Liberal’s Interpretation of Christ 


Robert Cummins 


= HE supreme value of your religion and mine 
@s| does not lie in any formulated doctrine which 
would supplant the creed or faith of another. 


Nee 


fe} Universalism in religion is not antagonistic to 
any form, but only to the dogmatism, intolerance, 
and bigotry arising from this form. The value of our 
faith lies in its universal principles—principles which 
are applicable to human experience at all times and 
under all conditions, and not merely to any one sec- 
tion of the community, to one phase of thought, or 
to one period of human evolution. 

The vast majority of people require a definite 
creed. By the very nature of their religious training 
they have the conviction that the method of securing 
their own salvation and that of the world must be 
stated in so many words. The genius of our faith is 
the freedom which it effects from all doctrine. Thus 
the popular conception of Universalism as a small 
sect, a peculiar creed, an abominable heresy, will 
prevail no matter what may be said to the contrary. 
And there is great need for us as Universalists to take 
care thet our faith does not harden into the crystalline 
forms of dogmatism as other worthy beliefs in their 
time have done. 

What I am about to say now, I would not have 
you accept without painstaking deliberation. My own 
conceptions of Universalism may not be in accord 
with any part of that body of faith. I am certain I 
have not at any time seen them expressed in our 
literature, nor have I heard them voiced from any of 
our pulpits. Intimate friendships with peoples rep- 
resenting other religions and other lands far distant 
from my own has afforded an experience which led me 
to some particular conclusions I was utterly powerless 
to reject; namely, one God and Father of Love, one 
human brotherhood. But I had to reject the faith 
that had been mine, and after three years of desperate 
searching I] came upon a faith that took me in. I 
was willing that it do so not because I could sanction 
its formulated doctrine or principles, but because it 
permitted and encouraged me to grow and develop 
as the experiences of life unfolded before me. I can 
not conceive of Universalism as a creed, as an eccles- 
iastical denomination. I can not conceive of Uni- 
versalism as bottled up in any one religion (not even 
in Christianity). I would not call it Christianity 
were it not for the fact that to me it more truly displays 
the Christlike spirit than any other. It has but one 
mission, to seek the truth; but one chief attribute, the 
way of love. It is above all; it is through all. It is 
all in all. 

Hear the words attributed to Mary Magdalene: 
“They have taken away the Lord out of the tomb, and 
we know not where they have laid them.” Discount 
the theory of the immaculate conception of Jesus; deny 
the limitation of Christ to the one historic person of 
Nazareth known as Jesus; take from him the halo of 
the Christus as the person of God himself; deny the 
truth of any substitutional atonement; refuse to coun- 
tenance his transfiguration or ascension; take from 
the doctrine of the Trinity the compulsory belief in 


Jesus as its second person—do any of these things, 
and you do for many a Christian just what was done 
to Mary Magdalene: you take the Lord out of the. 
tomb where majority Christianity has confined him 
and they do not know where you have laid him. Take 
Jesus out of the intricate structure into which Christian 
traditionalism has fashioned him, and many a person 
is swept out to sea in his religious thinking. This is 
certainly true of those who continue to hold the older 
views of the creeds, and it is our frank opinion that 
Christian liberals might well do some thinking on the 
subject for themselves. We, as liberals, are pretty 
positive about our disbeliefs, but do we know exactly 
what we do believe? The respective failure in each 
case is to be deplored. 

A-recent privilege accorded me was that of ad- 
dressing the Reading Road Temple Forum (local 
representative of Reform Judaism). I was asked 
this question: “‘Now that you liberal Christians have 
discarded so very much about Jesus as the Christ, 
as accepted by the majority of Christians, do you not 
find yourselves back again to the point where the 
Jew had his start?”’ That isa pointed question. Did 
you ever think about liberal Christianity in that light? 
Just suppose that Biblical criticism some day soon ad- 
vances to the point where historical validity for the 
Gospel narratives must be discarded. What would 
happen to your religion? Would anything remain? 

For the most part people are not prepared to 
answer the question. Why are they not? Simply 
because they have not dug deeply enough to build the 
foundations of their faith upon solid material. Take 
away the intricate network of buttresses that prop 
up the walls of faith for most people and great will 
be the destruction. Take away the historic and ter- 
ritorial confines of traditional Christianity, take 
away its own particular setting, and you promptly 
wreck the religious framework of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. Folks everywhere would go stark 
mad at the thought of such a thing; but why should 
they gomad? We would still have much left. Is not 
the greatest of all religious truth big enough to tran- 
scend the personalities of any time, or any place, or 
any book? The eternal verities are not local phe- 
nomena. ‘They are not confined to the physical birth 
of a particular man. “The kingdom cometh not by 
observation,” but rather ‘from within.” 

Why is it, when we read a good book, hear an in- 
spiring sermon, know a true friend, see a glorious sun- 
set, smell a fragrant flower, sing a sweet melody, why 
is it on occasions like these (unsought and unconscious 
of them as we are at the time) that our whole beings, 
our better selves, just fairly rush forward with the 
cry, ; 

“There, that is what we have longed to express 
and could not; that is the very image of the belief 
we have held all along.” Yet this is a poor explana- 
tion of the thought I am trying to express. Words 
do fail.so utterly. sae 

_ What I am trying to say. is that there exists that 
potential longing in every heart—a longing . that 
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struggles all the while for expression. In some per- 
sons it can be only faintly recognized, if, haply, it 
may be recognized at all. In other persons it is more 
highly developed and more noticeable. The world 
over, in every age, this potential longing has burst 
forth from the souls of great masters. That eternity 
of truth, beauty and goodness, of which this repeated 
“bursting”’ is the progressive evidence, is of God. It 
is, to me, the very spirit of Christ-likeness, or, if you 
will, the Christ. No other explanation suffices. 

How can, or why should, Christ be subject to the 
limitations of any one person who lived at some par- 
ticular time? The image of God, the Christ, if God 
be God at all, is Infinite, and infinity (no matter to 
what it pertains) has no beginning and no end, nor 
does it extend only in one direction, else it is not in- 
finite at all. 


Jesus himself advised his followers to seek” no 


longer the living among the dead. So, to-day, what 


you and I may think of the historic carpenter of 
Nazareth may be important enough, but it is of no 
great practical worth except as we actually follow in 
his way of living. Of far greater importance to us 
and to the world of our fellows is that we recognize 
the kinship of a Christ-likeness in all hearts where it 
does exist. Only that which is of this nature can be 
immortal; and this Christ is being born again and 
again in the eternal Bethelehems of unnumbered 
hearts. 

The quality which we long for, which we idealize, 
which we worship, is our real selves. It is a thing we 
feel after rather than perceive. We know it is there; 
that’s all. And this knowing is religion—the greatest. 
of all. 


Gleams of Light 


F. C. Hoggarth 


} GLEAM of light on my dark spirit from a 
white-throat and a redstart on the heath, 
God’s messengers.” That is a quotation 

meme} from R. F. Horton’s diary, given in his 
autobiography. In spring the white-throat, like so 
many other birds, bubbles over with life and song. It 
is a lovely sight to see him spread out his tail, jerk 
himself into the air and sing with wild abandon his 
song of spring. 

“Nature,” adds Dr. Horton, “always had healing 
and restoring influence on me.” A sensitive soul, 
no stranger to the depressions of life, he has often 
found healing mercies out of doors. 

* As he passed by he has gathered that “self-heal 
which grows all over the wild fields of the earth,” 
and somehow life has been less forlorn, and new lights 
of hope have begun to shine. To know where men 
gather their gleams of light is always of interest. 

A. C. Benson, in one of his essays, tells how the 
pale water violets, rising out of the water, as by some 
secret consent in their appointed place and time, 
brought a wistful sense of peace and order, a desire for 
he hardly knew what, for a poised stateliness of life, 
a tender beauty—if he could but win it. He felt 
that he wanted to know the secret of the flowers, for 
they seemed to know the things that belonged unto 
peace. 

Another essayist, Alexander Smith, once on a 
hot day on a Glasgow pavement chanced on a flower, 
and “it rushed in on him, so busy and so rigorously 
imprisoned, that all around the city there was summer, 
and for a while he saw all the glory of cornfields, the 
witchery of flowers, and the long rolling moors of 
heather, and his tired heart felt cooler.” Just a 
glimpse, and yet enough! God’s messenger! ‘There 
is no telling what great things may be done to the 
spirit by a single flower, one daisy in a desert, one 
cowslip in a field, or just one tree in blossom, that 
may prove to be our burning bush. Most lovers of 
nature treasure the memory of such glimpses of beauty 
as they passed by, as among life’s most precious gifts. 
There aré occasions when these gleams of light from 
nature make all the difference. iat ees 


of these things. 


In the crisis of his life, Wordsworth owed almost 
everything to nature. He had cherished the highest 
hopes concerning the French revolution. 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.”’ 


Then disappointment came. Liberty ended in riot 
and new tyrannies. Disillusioned and depressed, in 
imminent peril of losing faith in God and man, he 
turned to nature. The breath from nature and the 
simple life of the people healed him, says Raleigh. 
“The noises of laughter and cursing were swallowed 
up in the quiet of the fields and the great spaces of 
the sky.” 

The ordered quietness and joy found in God’s out 
of doors can rally the distracted forces of the soul, and 
eyes tortured by the vision of life’s woes and its crimes 
may there be calmed. How good it is to get away 
from the crowded, fevered ways of life, and allow 
nature in some one of her aspects to quiet the 
spirit. 

In times of doubt and perplexity, the beauty of 
the earth can bring most lovely reassurance. 

Sometimes the “sight of distant hills’’ can be, as 
Grayson says, most comforting to the questioning 
spirit. They seem so firmly planted, so stable and 
secure, especially when one remembers that ‘the 
strength of the hills is His also.” There, over the 
fields of the earth, are the messengers, with most 
precious and timely gifts for our harassed and de- 
pressed lives. There the light is shining, and if quiet- 
ly and unhurriedly we seek out her ways, in many a 
secret place, we shall find how good the light is and 
what great comfort it has in its gift. | 

In spite of the testimonies of those who know, 
there are great numbers of people who know nothing 
Nature means little to them, for 
they never give her a chance. They never keep a 
tryst with her in the fields or beneath the stars. In 
quite another sort of world—of business, or sport, or 
speed—they live and move and have their being. 
What discoveries and enrichings await them if only 


‘they would seek out her ways. 
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How good to recall are those places and experi- 
ences where, through some sight or sound, gleams of 
light fell on our dark spirit—that place by the shore 
where the soul seemed expanded miles wide, or the 


place beneath the stars, where, like Mark Rutherford, 
we found healing after the irritations and tumult of 
the day, or that place where a solitary flower or.a 
bird’s song repaired the heart with gladness. 


Wanted: A Protestant Weekly Newspaper 


A. Ritchie Low 


==1BOUT a dozen denominational weeklies come 
: to my desk each week. While I like some 
better than others, they are all pretty good, 
both from the stand point of contents and 
make up. Despite this, however, there is not one of 
them that has what journalists would call a decent 
circulation. One of the most enterprising of the 
group has but a seven thousand odd subscription list, 
while the most influential has not more than thirty- 
five thousand readers. Very few of these weeklies 
are self-supporting and were it not for subsidies re- 
ceived from denominational and other sources some 
of them could not continue publication. 

What are the causes? Some think they are due 
to lack of competent editors. I do not believe this. 
The great majority of our editors are keen, alert fel- 
lows, men whose abilities are consecrated to the 
building up of the Kingdom of God wa the printed 
page. If we ministers knew these men more in- 
timately, we would criticise them less and perhaps 
help them more. Theirs is a very difficult task and 
most editors of religious publications have problems 
that are a burden to the heart. 

Sometimes small circulations are attributed to 

the mediocrity of the articles published. Once more 
I enter my protest. On the whole, those appearing 
in the average weekly are interestingly written and 
provocative of thought. Those who criticise denomi- 
national papers, and this includes some of us most of 
the time, should bear in mind that the financial re- 
sources at the disposal of their editors are pitifully in- 
adequate. The willingness of writers who contribute 
to religious papers to sell their manuscripts at ridicu- 
lously low rates is due both to their understanding of 
the editor’s financial embarrassment and their desire 
to make some contribution to the cause of the King- 
dom. 
Then, too, it is sometimes said that church periodi- 
eals are too narrow, too denominational and that 
they publish too many items of a purely parochial 
nature. Being published by denominational leaders 
for denominational consumption, there is no doubt 
much truth in this statement. On the other hand, I 
know of at least one editor whose readers are con- 
tinually getting after him because of his broad out- 
look. ‘One would never know from what is pub- 
lished, ’wrote one good brother, “‘that the journal 
was the organ of our denomination.” While most 
editors give much space to the activities of local 
parishes, nevertheless they do publish some material 
that has to do with the Kingdom at Large. In other 
words, they try to strike a happy medium. 

To my mind, there are two main reasons why re- 
ligious journals have such small circulations. One is 
no doubt due to the tendency of their editors to have 
the preacher rather than the layman view point. 


“goer. 


Since the majority of them come directly from the 
pulpit, this ought not to occasion any particular sur- 
prise.- The results are inevitable. Much of the ma- 
terial that the average denominational weekly con- 
tains is of no particular interest to the average church 
The devotional pages may be read, the lesson 
helps and one or two other articles may be scanned, 
but my belief is that the average reader does not pre- 
tend to be able to understand many of the problems 
that are discussed in the columns from week to week. 
“Did you read such and such an article?” I asked one 
of my parishioners recently. “Oh,” said he, “I saw 
it, but I didn’t read it.”’ He was not opposed to it. 
He was just indifferent. Isn’t it better to be kicked 
than ignored? 

This leads to my second reason why religious 
papers are not widely read: they are inclined to be 
too literary, too high brow. There are not more than 
twenty people in my parish, and it is just an ordinary 
one, who would be able to follow the articles in some 
of the journals that come to my desk. I recall giving 
one of our farmers a certain undenominational weekly, 
one that I enjoy very much. I was interested in 
what he said when he handed it back to me: “‘Yes, I 
read it, but I can not say that I understood it.” And 


nowonder. The articles were mostly of an intellectual 
nature. Some of the subjects were beyond his eém- 
prehension. They presupposed a liberal education. 


Now I do not advocate the abolition of the de- 
nominational weeklies. Nor do I believe that it 
would be wise to combine some of them. Two and 
two often make three when you try to amalgamate 
church journals. No, I would not eliminate any of 
the twelve that reach me. We have need of them, but 
because of their make-up they are bound to have a 
restricted circulation. The number of church-goers 
who are likely to be interested in what they print is 
always going to be limited. Despite our numerous 
religious periodicals, a very large part of our Protestant 
constituency is going to remain untouched unless 
something else is substituted. 

To meet the needs of the average man in the pew, 
what is wanted is a weekly newspaper written in the 
style and language of the every-day journalist. I 
have in mind such a weekly as The Catholic News or 
the Sunday Visitor. The Roman Catholic hierarchy 
is wise enough to make provision for the great ma- 
jority of her members who could never be reached by 
such magazines as the Commonweal or America. We, 
too, have thousands of folk who are not likely to be 
reached by either the Christian Century, the Christian 
Register, or any of the other numerous weeklies now 
being published from Maine to California. - Are we 
making any provision for such? What is needed is 
an attractive weekly newspaper, written in the plain 
every-day language of the man in the street; an in-. 
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terdenominational weekly that would bring before its 
readers the activities of the Protestant churches 
throughout the land. Think of what such a paper 
with a half million circulation could do to mould 
public opinion along the lines of prohibition, the 
World Court, the race question, and other live prob- 
lems of the day! 

Perhaps the Federal Council would be the logical 
agency to issue such a newspaper as I have in mind. 
It already has great prestige, together with the good 
will of the larger denominations. What it could do 
in the way of interpreting one communion to another 
ought not to be minimized. At two dollars a year 
subscription price, there is no reason why it should 
not be a financial success, it certainly would be were 
it patterned after the newsy style of the average daily 


and in addition contained pictures, special depart- 
ments, etc. Then, too, arrangements could be made 
for distribution in the local parishes. The help of 
boys could be secured and individual copies sold at 
the close of the morning service, just as is done at the 
present time in many Roman Catholic parishes. Of 
course, these and many other details would have to be 
looked into and worked out by those responsible. 

One thing is certain. Until such paper as I have 
in mind becomes a reality the great majority of our 
Protestant members will have to continue to rely on 
securing even the news of the churches via the pages 
of the morning paper. This need not be. There is 
a more excellent way. I have tried to point it out. 
What do you who now read these lines think about 
it? 


Cruising Hither and Yon 


XXXII. 


The Grave and the Gay at Ferry Beach 


Johannes 


PG" Ferry Beach, Maine, my readers have heard 
> ) 5) much and read much. In these pages, I 
A K fz| myself have set down impressions of it 
Senki] several times in the past. But never have I 
described Ferry Beach in any adequate way. Nor 
can I now. For one thing, it is not always the same. 
To be sure, the grove of magnificent pines, the wide 
beach, the curving coast line, the sky, the sea, always 
arethere. By nature the place is adequately endowed. 
But the weather changes, and the people change. 
Those always are important factors at such a place. 

When a great storm whips the coast, and mighty 
breakers dash in, when it rains so that one can hardly 
see from building to building, and most folks are shut 
in, Ferry Beach is one kind of place. But when the 
sun shines day after day and the breezes are gentle, it 
is another kind of place altogether. Heat, cold, sun, 
rain and mist continually are working transformations 
at Ferry Beach, and at all similar resorts. The people, 
too, paint the place for us with the color that they 
possess—pink or drab, vivid or dull. 

_ The folks who go to Ferry Beach are Universalists 
mainly, for Ferry Beach was started by a preacher as 
a kind of camp-meeting resort. Time has worked 
changes in the objectives also. Now the educational 
idea is uppermost, and a series of institutes on week 
days takes the place of the preaching services of 
twenty and thirty years ago. 

Ferry Beach is on the Maine Coast, three miles 
northeast of Biddeford and Saco, three miles south 
of Old Orchard. On one side of it is a beautiful hotel 
called the Bay View House, and on the other side 
there is a resort for plainer people which is named 
Camp Ellis. To the right of the road reaching the 
place from Old Orchard there is a tent colony at the 
edge of the pines. To the left, down toward the 
beach on the sand, and just out of reach of the waves, 
are four or five hotel buildings which take care of most 
of the visitors. About 150 people can be cared for 
comfortably, and some 500 register during the season. 
On pleasant Sundays, with the drawing power of a 
preaching service in the grove, there may be over 
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200 people at dinner or picnicking in the spacious 
grounds. 

To anybody who knows about such matters it is 
obvious that there must be a financial problem. The 
rates at Ferry Beach for board are low, fifteen to twenty 
dollars per week, including everything. The season 
is short. Buildings have to be kept painted and in 
repair. The State of Maine taxes resorts heavily— 
even religious resorts, although it is said that present 
high taxes will be lowered in good time. So thereisa 
Ladies’ Aid Association which holds fairs and raises 
money. ‘There are denominational appeals from time 
to time. There are people who never visit the place 
but who send checks regularly which are a Godsend. 
One generous Minnesota lady gave five thousand 
dollars a few years ago, on conditions which the back- 
ers of the place have been struggling to meet. The 
recent drive for money in connection with the Clara 
Barton farm netted something, but much less than 
was expected—just how much nobody seems to know. 

There on the Maine Coast the buildings stand 
facing the blasts of winter and the suns of summer. 
As long as we have them they will remind Uni- 
versalists of the life and work of Dr. Quillen Hamilton 
Shinn, a preacher of power who was probably the 
greatest home missionary and church extension agent 
we ever have had. He was the organizer. His spirit 
seems built into the place. But built into it also 
there is the work of a large company who over a period 
of thirty years have made their contribution. The 
late Jennie L. Ellis, for example, first saw the possi- 
bility of educational work, and began to lJeaven the 
evangelistic lump with the institute ideal. Others 
at cook stoves, at the wood pile, washing dishes, 
waiting on table, serving as emergency plumbers and 
electricians, laying sidewalks, putting on roofs, have 
served their day and generation. 

With the place organized as it is now, however, 
appealing to different groups on different weeks dur- 
ing the summer, it undergoes something of a trans- 
formation every Saturday night. A visitor arriving 
one week might run into a hilarious crowd of young 
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folks, tearing all over the place and swarming around 
the large rooms of the Hotel Quillen or the new build- 
ing named the Rowland. The next week he might 
think he was in a preacher’s meeting or a church 
mission circle. 
trustee of Tufts Collége, drove in on a hot day recently 
when the young folks were off on a picnic, and nobody 
was around the buildings. They drove away with 
rather a poor impression of Ferry Beach. 

In getting a true picture of the place one must 
remember that there are ebb and flood tides of people 
surging around, as well as tides on the beach. He 
must realize also that Ferry Beach gets its disagree- 
able days as well as every other place (Southern Cali- 
fornia and Florida will please pardon. We do not 
refer to them. They belong to heaven, of course, 
with only tenuous connections with this every-day 
world of ours.) 

In picturing Ferry Beach one must remember 
also that always there is a fringe of people giving 
color to the place who do not set their clocks by in- 
stitute time or follow institute programs. There are 
families who are much more interested in raising 
babies, who want an absolutely safe place for them 
to play, and who may have not a great deal of money 
to spend. Such folks come also and the children put 
up their tents and play on the sand in the door yard 
or on the almost limitless expanse of shore. 

There may be much at Ferry Beach to-day with 
which Dr. Shinn, the founder, might feel himself out 
of sympathy. He would not have approved smoking 
anywhere or at any time. He would not have con- 
sented to tennis on Sunday afternoon. Like some of 
the rest of us who are permeated with mid-Victorian 
ideals, he would have gasped at the one-piece cos- 
tumes worn on the beach, until he had sensed the fact 
that a generation has grown up which takes the matter 
of our all being bipeds in much more realistic way, 
and that the new attitude need not mean a loss of 
modesty. He would have disliked other things which 
now are more or less commonplace. But how he 
would have approved of the institute of the General 
Sunday School Association, which has been holding its 
sessions there recently. He would have been as 
astonished at the number of bona fide young people 
in attendance. He would have approved of the hard, 
conscientious work that was done. And he would 
have loved these dear people of another generation 
who are working for the ideals to which he gave his 
life. And what a contribution he would make him- 
self, if he could come back. But we would have to 
put martingale and check rein and blinders on him 
until he got caught up with the times. But catch up 
he would and march on ahead. 

Let nobody get wrong ideas of the young people 
of to-day. There is not only zeal, enthusiasm, joy, 
in their face. There is purity there, too. They 
know more about sex to be sure, but, while there may 
be exceptions, the knowledge means power. The 
way that they took Mrs. Scott’s brave, clear lecture 
on this subject spoke volumes. Probably canons of 
good taste eventually will keep beach pyjamas off 
the streets of our coast towns, and that will not be a 
bad move. A bit of the reserve which pertains to 
older civilizations in time will attach itself to ours. 


Two of our prominent folks, one a_ 


Holding oneself back is a part of life, too, if one is not 
to miss its richest blessings. ; 

The present writer has been giving a series of 
lectures on Science and Religion at this resort. Hence 
his moralizing bent. They have been given in the 
grove at the sunset hour with one exception, and the 
place has spoken effectively, whether he has or not. 
Seven o’clock, daylight-saving, the last week in July 
means that the sun has not yet set but is dropping 
down to the horizon. In the grove at Ferry Beach, if 
it is fair, it means that there are long golden beams 
stealing through the pines, falling on the dark, fra- 
grant pine needles, touching the deciduous trees a 
little away from the meeting-place, showing us the 
ferns, once in a while hitting our eyes until we move 
a bit, but always touching the heart. 

There are long vistas there, and in looking through 
the trees, getting a bit of the sky, or the thickets in 
the shadow, or the sun-tipped branches just above, 
one sees perhaps other vistas—the years past or to 
come—and tries to think it all out. That is not bad 
for us, either, for the wise men tell us we could well 
afford to meditate a bit more. 

In our time at Ferry Beach, the hermit thrushes 
sang for every meeting in the grove. Thrush music 
never is full-bodied. Near by it may sound like a 
flute or a harp. Farther away it is more like a eall. 
To some it almost seems as if that call came out of the 
eternities. Only a medium-sized brown bird is the 
thrush, with much speckled or little speckled breast, 
depending on the species, but like the nightingale of 
Europe it has inspired poets and musicians through 
the centuries, and through them has blessed us all. 
While Thoreau put the wood thrush first and Van 
Dyke the veery, the general feeling is that the hermit 
thrush is the sweetest of the thrush singers. At the 
sunset hour in the grove at Ferry Beach I was inclined 
to vote that way. 

I wish to state for the benefit of people who do 
not know much about church institutes that here is a 
movement full of achievement, and even more full of 
hope. 

The theory which institutes are based on is that 
there is such a thing as religion, and that while in its 
purest form it can not be taught, it can be caught, 
and that wise teaching can put one in the way of 
catching it. The people back of the institutes recog- 
nize that Universalist churches all have church schools, 
and that as a reasonably intelligent lot of people we 
ought not to permit the time spent in church schools 
to be wasted. It has been found that good instruction 
calculated to make noble men and women out of the 
boys and girls in the schools can be given everywhere. 
It is not a question of hiring outside people so much 
as it is a question of waking inside people up. There 
are enormous possibilities locked up in the plain people 
of our smallest communities. Get one of them — 
aroused, informed, and willing to lead, and many 
changes may follow in the church schools. So the 
General Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church has been working for several years on parishes, 
inducing them to pay the expenses of one or more 
young men or women to the institutes. This year 
especially the plan worked out admirably. pile ai, 

_ No two institutes are exactly alike. At Terry ~ 
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Beach, the past week, the teachers have been the 
Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn, Me., who was the 
Dean, and who has given a course on religion in the 
home; Dr. Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria, IIl., on “A 
Modern Interpretation of Universalism,’”’ Mrs. Scott, 
formerly Mary Slaughter of the field staff of the 
general body, on “A Study of Adolescence;” Mrs. 
Anna Anderson Rheiner on “Principles of Teaching,” 
Miss Harriet G. Yates of the staff of the General Sun- 
day School Association on “Music in the Church 
School,” and Richard H. Bird, Jr., on ‘‘Recreation.”’ 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Executive Head of the General 
Sunday School Association, a real power back of all 
this work, visited the institute, gave out the diplomas, 
and preached on Sunday morning. 

To the present writer, his visits to the classes have 
been veritable eye-openers. All the teachers have 
seemed to be in command of the situation. Scott 
has covered new ground, and it is likely that he will 
give us an article or two for the Leader on what eighty 
young people think of the Universalist Profession of 
Belief. Beside his class work, he preached a powerful 
sermon on Sunday morning. 

The strength of this faculty lay in the unlikeness 
of the members to each other. As long as a faculty 
pulls together with the spirit that this one had, it does 
not matter much whether they agree or not.. Dean 
Cate showed remarkable ability to handle the details, 
to keep things moving and to secure co-operation. 

Miss Yates, assisted by Earl Dolphin, gave il- 
luminating talks on the use of music in religious edu- 
cation. As she referred to a special type of music, 
Dolphin would play it. Sometimes his part would be 
afew bars. At other times, it would be a great classic 
number. Then Miss Yates would play on the man- 
dolin, accompanied by Mr. Dolphin, to illustrate some 
other phase of the work. 

Those who felt greatly worried when the most 
popular field worker we had left us, can be reassured. 
Marriage has not changed the one except for the bet- 
ter, and her successor is a person adequate to the job. 
It would have been a sorry mistake to try to find 
a successor with the same gifts. The person selected 
would have been regarded as a pale, weak imitation. 
A strong character with gifts of her own was needed 
and found, and she is doing a great job. God uses 
many kinds of folks in His work. It is the way of 
SUCCESS. 

An important member of the faculty was the 
Director of Recreation, “Dick” Bird. He was ad- 
mirably assisted by Earle Dolphin. There was fun 
but no coarseness, hilarity but some point to it, “pep” 
but none of that abomination of abominations at 
young people’s gatherings—pep meetings. 

The significant thing about the institute to me 
was not what the faculty did. It was'‘what the pupils, 
and especially what the younger ones, did. The 
course was no snap. The diplomas were not easily 
earned. On comfortable days and on days of burning 
heat they kept at it. Doubtless some things said were 
different from what they had heard before. Doubtless 
some things may have seemed a bit startling. But 


what made them think and what stirred their hearts — 


did them good. | 


“In all ninety-two persons registered and did the 


work. The percentage of older folks was very low. 
There was just enough to give balance and steadiness 
to the sessions. 

The only question about the wisdom of the ar- 
rangements which I heard raised was whether two or 
three standard courses plus other courses, plus devo- 
tions, plus swimming, plus organized recreation, did 
not drive the young people too hard. In such courses 
there is much reading and the more carefully it is done 
the more the pupils get out of the course. With cur- 
few coming at 10.30 there were not hours enough in 
the day. 

It must not be supposed that there was not 
abundance of recreation. There were songs at meal 
time, a stunt party, a trip by moonlight up the Saco 
River, a trip in a shower to the attractions of Old 
Orchard, a fire on the beach at night with the folks 
gathering round like fire worshipers, and other parties. 

About the best fun that I had was my collaborat- 
ing in the writing of a play for the stunt party, and 
assisting at the first rehearsal. The title of the play 
was “The Tragedy of Fifi, or Fifty Years After.” 
Some of the characters were Mr. Earle Dolphin 
McGinness, taken by Clinton Lee Scott, and Mrs. 
Earle Dolphin McGinness, taken by Mrs. Clinton Lee 
Scott. Others character were the Rt. Rev. Don 
Manning O’Connor, Catholic Bishop of Peoria, the 
Hon. Robert Needham, Senator from Oklahoma, 
Captain R. Haddock Colcord of the Ferry Beach 
Steamship Company, Mrs. Vanderbilt Cate-Cate and 
Harriet Yates Sousa, the famous composer and mu- 
sician and granddaughter of the present field agent 
of the General Sunday School Association. 

My introduction to the gay life was a grand march 
which came as near to participating in a dance as I 
have ever come, and my farewell bow was at a little 
shore dinner largely arranged by two popular dele- 
gates from Peoria, Illinois. 

After this dinner and drive, back on my own 
porch I felt the spirit of Ferry Beach most vividly. 
There had been a storm at sea, the tide was high, and 
the surf came in and broke—not with thunderous 
sound, but with steady cadence. The moon came 
out from behind the storm clouds, silvering them and 
lighting up the ocean and the beach. Then the ocean 
talked of long stretches of time that it knew all about, 
and of timeless eons long before it was born, and of 
the limitless, the inexhaustible, the everlasting. 

Sometimes at night when the world is in shadow, 
man can see most clearly. There is light enough in 
the darkness if we only reach for it. 

* * * 
THE LITERARY BOND 

Professor Lowes of Harvard, exchange professor at Oxford 
University, said recently in address before the London Authors’ 
Club that there is no stronger tie between England and America 
—not even, perhaps, that of blood—than their common lit- 
erature. America is still safe, he declared, if not for democracy, 
at least for something better, namely, English poetry. 

Our American delight in English literature is a much closer 
bond with the mother country than the historical tie. Few are 
conscious of the latter, but all are deeply conscious of the former. 
In the matter of Dickens and Scott, Shakespeare and Chaucer, 
Wordsworth and Shelley, Browning. and Tennyson, Ruskin and 
Carlyle, and a multitude more, every American is an | English- 
man heart and soul. 
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Along the Crowded Ways 


Observations in the Near East 
Frank Ober 


=| HERE is a promise for Albania shown in this 

| statement by King Zog. He said, “Our 
problems are three and always the same— 

4) (1) Schools for the children, (2) Teachers for 
the schools, (3) Books for them from which to study.” 
And he is giving assurance of the sincerity of his 
declaration by co-operation in educational move- 
ments. The Junior Red Cross is conducting a tech- 
nical school in Tirana, training young men in trades, 
mechanics and farming, under the lead of a rare man 
of skill and sense, H. T. Fultz. This the Govern-. 
ment backs generously. The names of Kennedy, 
Datta and Erickson, educational missionaries, have 
been praised for a generation. The Government 
chartered the people’s village service school at Kavaja, 
taken over by the Near East Foundation, and Par- 
liament granted it 600 acres of land, exempted it from 
customs duties and sponsors students. The King 
insisted that the first department to be developed 
was the school for village girl teachers saying, ‘No 
nation can rise higher than its women.” As Albania 
has been two-thirds Moslem, where girls were with- 
drawn from schools after the third year, this is sig- 
nificant. 

For the training of village teachers the first 
building, erected at a cost of $30,000, has been opened. 
This is directed by American women of high technical 
training. The second department is for boys from 
the farms, who will be trained to be village agricultural 
leaders. Albania has been quite without literature. 
King Zog from his own purse provided for the print- 
ing of “The Perfect Tribute,” Mrs. Andrew’s story 
of Lincoln, after reading the manuscript translated 
into Albanian by editor Cachekrizi, former Consul 
to the United States. This is the first book of the 
kind in the language. A second is Elbert Hubbard’s 
“Message to Garcia,” printed by Fultz. One mem- 
ber of Parliament said to me, ‘“‘We must pattern after 
the Anglo-Saxons. Such men as Dr. Kennedy and 
Dr. Datta have been an inspiration and example to 
us.” And there are other Americans who have con- 
‘tributed to the ideals of this country, now emerging 
from the primitive—a people of potentiality. There 
are 10,000 of them in America and these reflect to 
the people of Albania the spirit of the West. 


In a huge abandoned mosque in Crete, a remnant 
of the Greek refugees of 1922 find shelter. Gunny 
sacks partition off the apartments. Just outside of the 
town, at the Refugee Settlement, are rows of neat 
houses where one by one most of the deportees from 
Turkey (18,000) have been established and are get- 
ting on. In Macedonia, half a million have been al- 
loted land and are establishing homes. There are 
refugee camps still in Athens, Aleppo and Beirut, 
where thousands exist in their packing-box, oil-can- 
roofed, makeshift shelters. Here is heart-breaking 
poverty. Here sickness starts, tuberculosis breeds 
and pestilence threatens to make plague spots. 
In one camp three families of thirteen live in one room. 


Moral degeneracy threatens to add to physical break- 
down. : 

In villages behind the Lebanons, where refugees 
were placed on the land, nearly every child was found 
to have trachoma or favus. No doctor was there and 
no nurse within miles. The ‘Health Auto” of the 
Near East Foundation with Miss Slack, its skilled 
American nurse, and a native doctor, comes here on 
frequent visits and stops long enough to meet the 
acute needs of the sick, treat trachoma and “deal 
with the situation” in a corrective way which strikes 
at the root of disease and suffering. I was with this 
skilled representative of America’s heart as she visited 
one-room, mud-shack shelters which were ‘‘home’”’ 
for the people, cattle, pigs and poultry. There was 
not a sign of a latrine in the village. Here she brings 
her constructive ministry. No house is too repulsive 
to enter and every family welcomes her advice on the 
proper care of a child, and sanitation and well being. 

A second town, where I waded in mud through 
front yards and went through cattle pens to the living 
quarters over the stables, was Syrian and may have 
existed three thousand years. There were marble 
pillars from palaces in the yards, against which the 
pigs scratched. 

In the poorest of refugee camps of Athens, I 
spent hours in the clean clinics watching the treatment 
of children and instruction of mothers in child-care 
and home making, led by Miss Alice Carr. Every 
one of the families is registered, the condition of 
each of its 10,000 people is known. Every sick child 
has its card showing weight and condition and is 
given condensed milk and cod liver oil according to 
its need. What a ministry! Tuberculosis may be 
checked and the strength of the undernourished 
children brought up for $5.00 a year. To care for 
developed tuberculosis in a sanitarium would cost 
$150 a year. The days of wholesale relief may be 
passed, but constructive service of prevention is 
bearing great fruit. The need is so great through the 
Kast that it fairly shrieks. 


Five dollars a month for board, lodging, mending 
and mothering is paid by twenty-five boys in Beirut 
now “out on their own,” and five dollars is about the 
size of their pay envelopes. They start to work at 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents a day. One night I 
stopped in to see how they fared. In a good house 
in the Armenian quarter, the kind house-mother was 
preparing a simple meal. I could not accept the 
invitation to dine, I had another Home to visit and an 
address to give at the Near East League, but I took a 
loaf of the bread they earned, broke a piece for each 
and for myself and we ate together. I was their 
guest. They had been America’s guests for years, 
and were now proud of their independence. Up in 
Macedonia, I called at a neat one-roomed cottage © 
home of a former ward of America who had married. 
Her house was the neatest in the village and was 
setting a new standard for sanitary housekeeping. 


—————————  ———————————__ 
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To her disappointment we could stay but a moment. 
She urged, “I was America’s guest for six years; can 
you not be mine for a day?” 

In a working girls’ home there are thirty rug- 
weavers living happily together. The quickest of 
these workers. may earn twenty-five to forty cents a 
day working from daylight to dark. How neat they 
are. Nothing slatternly about them. Neither have 
they any complaint to utter. They are even chic, and 
I learned that they are the life of their church and 
Christian Endeavor Societies. One by one these 
girls are marrying and making homes. There is 
bravery and a wonderful spirit about them that makes 
one marvel. A bank account, garnered pzastre by 
piastre, is held by nearly every girl and with this 
dowry marriage and home is possible. Hundreds of 
the orphanage girls are engaged in all kinds of work 
and have bank accounts. Some have been adopted 
as daughters in families. Some save for a college 
education. 

In Athens I met five choice girls in the Normal 
School who are training for village teaching and are 
eager to go up in Macedonia to help their own people. 
In the clinics of the refugee camps I found others who 
had been trained as nurses. The skill and tenderness 
they show in the handling of sick and undernourished 
is beautiful to see. They are radiant in their work 
and they radiate in their ministry of comfort. 

“Home Nights” of the Near East Leagues bring 
hundreds of orphanage-graduates together, and per- 
petuate the fellowship of the Near East Relief that 
had been home, father and mother to them. 


The most living thing in a town in the Lebanon 


The Good 


VI. 


foothills is a Home, with workshops and the fellow- 
ship of a hundred blind folks directed by able, skilled, 
patient and devoted Swiss. The fortunate unfor- 
tunates who see with their fingers are turning out 
quantities of wicker furniture, baskets, brushes and 
coarse rugs which find sale in the Near East Founda- 
tion shop in Beirut. Their stumbling feet know the 
factories and the crooked streets, steps, byways lead- 
ing to their clean homes and club rooms. Their 
orchestra renders music with feeling to it. They sing 
their chants and songs with joy. Some who have a 
shadow of vision take part in athletic games. Phono- 
graph records, unused in American homes since radio 
displaced them, might find good use. Here, too, are 
some crippled and subnormal unfortunates. Here I 
saw one young man with withered legs reading ‘“‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ to a blind youth who was typing it 
into Braille, and thus adding another book to the 
library for the blind. The passage he was reading 
was, “And he shall show thee how to rid thee of the 
burden on thy back.” 

This city on a hill looks down on the smiling 
Mediterranean bay where St. George slew the mythi- 
cal dragon which had taken its toll of lives, and on the 
pass through which the armies of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Xerxes, Napoleon, Caesar and the Crusaders had 
passed. Six thousand people in this town slowly died 
of hunger in the late war, while only across the moun- 
tains was abundance of grain in the hands of the 
enemies. The Near East Foundation supplies a 
teacher here, and many of these blind are from Near 
East Relief orphanages. This is a merciful service 
where mercilessness has left its sears and left unmarked 
the graves of thousands. 


Will Tour 


Hospitality in Holland 


Stanley Manning 


SHE arrival of the Good Will Tourists in Am- 
“| sterdam was marked by a most cordial 
welcome and the most generous hospitality. 
At the station Dr. and Mrs. van Holk, his 
assistant, Dr. Noordhof, and his secretary, Miss Ner- 
wey, were waiting to greet us. Dr. van Holk is the 
executive head of the International Association for 
the Promotion of Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom, and visited America a few months ago. 

After dinner at our hotel, they came again and 
escorted us to the Remonstrant Reformed Church, 
one of the strongest in the Conference, with 2,800 
members. Here we were given an insight into the 
past and present of liberal religion in Holland—an 
understanding bound to promote good will on our 
part. Dr. van Holk gave a word of welcome and then 
introduced Dr. Diferee, Librarian at the University 
of Amsterdam, who gave a brief outline of the his- 
story of the church where we met. : 

The group of Remonstrants by whom the church 
was organized were first forced to worship in private. 
The freedom of conscience in matters of religion for 
which Holland was noted in those days extended only 
to the individual, and not to public worship and 


propaganda. The Pilgrims who went to Holland 
before embarking for America were allowed to hold 
public services and John Robinson preached in the 
great church in Leyden because they were as strict 
Calvinists as the State Church in Holland—the Dutch 
Reformed—and so they were “‘safe.’”” The Good Will 
Tourists had visited Leyden, the church and John 
Robinson’s home and grave, where a brief devotional 
service was held during the afternoon. But the Re- 
monstrants, following the lead of Arminius, were far 
from being Calvinists, and so for many years, while 
they were free to believe as they chose, no public ser- 
vices could be held. 

However, in 1630 they obtained permission to 
build a church, but not upon any public street, for 
that might attract people in, and they would be cor- 
rupted by false doctrine. So the Society purchased 
four houses, tore the rear part of them away, and 
there built the church where it still. worships, but now 
there is a sign beside the entrance and no more labor: 
ing under legal disabilities. 

The church uses the same organ that was in- 
stalled when its house of worship was built, over three 
hundred years ago. It has been rebuilt and repaired 
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several times, but is essentially the same instrument. 
The old pews are there, but cushions have lessened 
their severity, and the old high pulpit is still in use. 
In the hall where the little service of welcome was 
held are the portraits of Arminius, and of the founders 
and former pastors of the church, one of the portraits 
being of Rembrandt. 

Tea and. delicious cakes were served after Dr. 
Diferee’s address and there was opportunity for con- 
versation and for seeing the church. There, at the 
close of the evening, a brief worship service was held, 
closing with the Lord’s Prayer, some repeating it in 
Dutch and others in English. 

The following day we were invited to luncheon and 
met more of the religious liberals of Amsterdam and 
vicinity. Out of courtesy to us, a program of after- 
dinner speaking followed, with words of greeting 
from several of our hosts and responses by Dr. Mac- 
pherson, Dr. Smith and Mr. Manning. The first 
speaker occupied a middle ground between us—Dr. 
J. A. F. Auer, of the faculty of Tufts College, who 
came from Amsterdam and was visiting there when 
we arrived. The same plan of seating was used as at 
our similar entertainment in London; so far as pos- 
sible no two of our party and no two of our hosts 
sitting side by side. On this and other occasions we 
were surprised and delighted to find the difference in 


language so slight a barrier, but needless to say this 
was all due to the knowledge and courtesy of our 
hosts. In the secondary schools of Amsterdam, Eng- 
lish along with German and French, is compulsory. 

On two other occasions during our two days in — 
Amsterdam we were guests of our new friends there. 
On Friday evening, just before dusk, we were given a 
motor boat trip around the canals and the harbor, 
which gave us an impression of the city utterly dif- 
ferent from that obtained from the streets. We did 
not make a complete tour, for Amsterdam has eighty 
canals crossed by 400 bridges. 

They also gave us a motor bus ride around the 
city, the most interesting feature of which, to many of 
us, is the remarkable extent of the new housing pro- 
jects, carried through co-operatively, the city playing 
a large part, exercising architectural control, as well 
as assisting in the financial side. The rents are very 
reasonable, and there is an abundance of fresh air and 
sunshine, a striking contrast to the old city with its 
crowded living quarters. 

So the hospitality of Holland came to an end for 
us this time, but every one of the Good Will Tourists 
will look forward to an opportunity to return, and an 
opportunity to repay in some measure the many kind- 
nesses shown to us, when any of our hosts may visit 
America. 


Courtesy: Grace or Gesture? 
Fred Smith 


=) OO often, that which men call courtesy is little 
}| more than the expression of a forced neces- 
3 Oe] sity. Occasions arise in the experience of 
ers)! 4)]] of us in which the temptation is strong 
_to be merely polite. We do not wish to be rude, 
neither (it has to be admitted) do we wish to be very 
religious. Unless we have a care, we finish by making 
politeness a veneer and notavirtue. Inthe world, this 
is regarded as shrewd tactics. For a Christian, it 
ought to be said that it is never good spirituality. 
Because the world too easily regards courtesy as a 
form of etiquette, there is always danger that the 
Christian may come to think of it as incidental to 
life instead of being essential to his Christian conduct. 
As a minister among men, I have often been discour- 
aged in noticing how the excess of good motives 
in some people is only equalled by the lack of good 
manners in them. They say that they believe in 
purity, but I observe that they do not always excel in 
politeness. Let a man but be a “sinner” in their 
eyes and their zeal for his conversion works havoc 
with their sense of courtesy. It is too bad when a 
person having a zest for righteousness has none for 
right relationship. Such a one has not understood 
that Christianity involves courtesy primarily. 
But courtesy such as the world never knew. 
In the realm of Christian conduct, courtesy is far more 
than a gesture making for peace; it is a grace making 
for righteousness. Too often, that which the world 
calls courtesy is merely negative in content. It is a 
form of polish enabling men to glide smoothly over 
difficult places. It prevents the breaking of social 
relationships, but it brings no increase to religion. 


In the Christian ethic, courtesy is more than a means 
adopted for the avoidance of friction; it is a way fol- 
lowed for the increase of fellowship. Worldly polite- 
ness relieves us of a good deal of trouble. It shows 
us how to get along with men without bothering too 
much about them. It is made for our comfort. On 
the other hand, Christian courtesy shows us how to 
brother men. When rightly converted to Christ, 
we know, with Saul Kane, that Christ has given us 
birth “to brother all the souls on earth.” 

This means that, for the Christian, courtesy is 
given unusual exercise. For him it is more than out- 
ward veneer, it is essential virtue. There can be no 
Christianity without a fine sense of courtesy. Many 
a man’s Christianity has suffered shipwreck just at 
this point. He could not remain courteous enough in 
the hour of trial. Jesus gave us the final law of 
courtesy in the Sermon on the Mount where he would 
have us salute more than those who are our brethren. 
We must have more than a “publican’s ” measure of 
politeness. Christian courtesy carries us beyond 
shaking hands with a friend; it has somewhat to say 
about the way we should treat an enemy. It tells us 
that we have to overcome evil with good. This is 
to make of courtesy a grace indeed. Let not a man 
be discouraged if he fails of full achievement at the 
first time of trying. “If at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try again.” aan 

Christ gave new meaning and might to that which 
men call courtesy. As the world uses it, politeness 
can too easily be made to serve the cause of falsity; 
but as Christ would have us use it, it becomes at last 
the expression of forgiveness. With Christ courtesy 
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is more than a gesture, it isa grace. It is more than 
an etiquette to be observed; it is a faith to be ex- 
pressed. Some people’s politeness is an apology for 
their smallness. A Christian’s courtesy is always an 
argument for his spirituality. 
* * * 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR’S GOLDEN JUBILEE CONVEN- 
TION AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Bert H. Davis 


A convention of broad dimensions, spiritually and numeric- 
ally, was the long-awaited Golden Jubilee International Christian 
Endeavor Convention, which met in San Francisco, Calif., July 
11-16. é 
From this congress of ten thousand young people, broadly 
representative of the spirit of Christian youth and the three 
million Christian Endeavorers of North America, came a new 
program that emphasizes personal religious and civic responsi- 
bilities. Again youth has summoned youth to acquire, to the 
greatest extent possible, spiritual power and technical prepara- 
tion and training for what President Hoover termed “‘the myriads 
of problems of the future” in society and in religion. 

One after another, leaders of the religious and civic and so- 
cial causes of the day presented their messages to the crowds in 
San Francisco’s Civic Auditorium. There was no effort to cap- 
ture the movement en masse for any specific program. Rather, 
these were personal calls, correlated through a careful planning 
of conference and forum sessions, with the ‘‘school of the con- 
vention,’” in which forty large classes met daily for discussion 
and exchange of ideas. 

The new movements in Asia bulked large in the convention 
emphases. Kagawa of Japan had been invited, but illness de- 
layed his departure from his home, so that he was unable to be 
Christian Endeavor’s honored guest. C. Y. Cheng, LL. D., of 
Shanghai, moderator of the United Church of Christ in China, in 
his address, ““The Changing Orient,” informed and inspired his 
young audience. He believes that China has “turned the cor- 
ner” in religion, and that the church will again receive enlist- 
ments, for its Master is increasingly a power in Chinese thought. 
Edmund D. Lucas, D. D., Ph. D., president of Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, India, brought a stirring message of Christian 
progress in India. It was significant that musical selections in 
the service at which both Dr: Cheng and Dr. Lucas spoke were 
given by the Hawaiian Christian Endeavor delegation of forty 
members. 

The denominational conferences, some of which included a 
young people’s supper or banquet, strongly presented the claims 
of evangelism, stewardship, and missionary extension. 

World peace and inter-racial good-will were stressed in ad- 
dress and conference. Among the speakers who presented world- 
peace messages were: Colonel Raymond Robins, Chicago, leader 
in progressive social movements, who has been elected a trustee 
of the International Society; Harry N. Holmes, field secretary 
of the World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches, who is also president of the New York State Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union; Rev. Walter W. Van Kirk, New York, of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America; Rev. A. E. 
Cory, D. D., director of the national pension fund, Disciples of 
Christ; and Rev. Wallace J. Anderson, secretary of the Korean 
Christian Endeavor Union. 

A youth disarmament petition, addressed to President 
Hoover, was launched and many signatures were quickly given 
to this project. The President is urged to use the new inter- 
nationa! law principle of the Peace Pact of Paris to cause our 
government ‘“‘to. take leadership with a definite program for the 
reduction of armaments.” j 

By a special nation-wide radio broadcast, which was re- 
ceived clearly in the convention hall by an audience of ten 
thousand, President Hoover, , one-time Oregon. Endeavorer, 


greeted the delegates and challenged the movement to “higher é 
privileges and opportunities to serve with the vigor, courage, and | 


idealism of youth in the myriads of problems of the future.” 
The President’s seven-minute address closed with these words: 
“A better world is the mission of youth. It is your mission!” 

Robert Ropp, chairman of Allied Youth, the new young 
people’s movement to maintain prohibition and law observance, 
captured the hearts of all with his stirring message and fine per- 
sonality. Mark A. Matthews, D. D., pastor of First Presby- 
terian Church of Seattle, Wash. (a church which has thirty-three 
Christian Endeavor societies), gave a brilliant analysis of the 
background, progress, and possibilities of national prohibition. 
Such presentations were amplified and discussed in a series 
of sixteen age-group forums—other forums in the day-by-day 
series dealing with evangelism and Christian ideals, world peace 
and racial good-will, and church unity and missions. 

W. A. MacTaggart, D. D., of Toronto, spoke of the progress 
of the United Church of Canada, and commended a similar goal 
for the churches of the United States. The convention took no 
formal action on this subject, but in the keynote address of the 
convention entitled “Greater Things Than These,’ President 
Daniel A. Poling, D. D., 8S. T. D., had called upon Christian En- 
deavorers to be ready to lend assistance to their own church 
leaders in projects of church union. 

But above and beyond all movements and social causes, 

the convention gave its heart to the acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as personal Savior, to an enlarged program of evangelism and 
personal devotions, to tithing and the stewardship of ability, 
and to the call upon some for full time Christian service. With- 
out pressure, for the declaration was made difficult and serious, 
the enlistment of more than sixty for Christian life work was re- 
ceived. 
The Quiet Hour messages of William Hiram Foulkes, D. D., 
of Newark, N. J., vice-president of the International Society, were 
a daily inspiration to thousands. Fred B. Fisher, D. D., of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., former bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in India, drew upon his vast missionary experience for instances 
of the world’s need and the manner in which devoted Christians 
may personally help to meet it. 

Other speakers included: Rev. Jesse M. Bader, Indianapolis, 
secretary of evangelism, United Christian Missionary Society; 
Mrs. Catherine Miller Balm, Philadelphia, director of young 
people’s work, Reformed Church of United States; Rey. Louis 
H. Evans, Pomona, Calif.; Rev. Frank D. Getty, Philadelphia, 
director of young people’s work, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.; 
Miss Mildreth J. Haggard, Minneapolis, in charge of the Junior 
Convention; J. Gordon Howard, Dayton, Ohio, national director 
of young people’s work, United Brethren in Christ; Lawrence C. 
Little, D. D., national director of young people’s work, Metho- 
dist Protestant Church; Lapsley A. McAfee, D. D., Berkeley, 
Calif.; and Hon. Curtis D. Wilbur, United States Circuit Judge. 

One of the most gripping, if the briefest, of convention 
speakers was “‘the best loved woman in the world,” Mrs. Francis 
E. Clark, eighty years young, whose sweet and optimistic mes- 
sages to the convention and to various groups of delegates will 
always he remembered by the listeners. San Francisco fell in 
love with her, and it was hard to keep photographers and inter- 
viewers from besieging again and again this courageous little 
woman, whose face radiates love and faith. 

Young people spoke in all the principal sessions of the con- 
vention. Many of them were leaders in the twenty-four simul- 
taneous methods conferences held each day. Particularly fine 
messages to the evening sessions came from Miss Mary Babcock, 
Los Angeles; Otto Nielson, Fort Worth, Tex.; and Harold Gra- 
ham, Hollywood, Calif. 

Carlton M: Sherwood was chosen as general secretary of the 
International Society of Christian Endeavor. Milwaukee was 
selected as convention city for 1933. Delegates warmly praised 
the San Francisco civic authorities and the general convention 
committee headed by Paul Shoup, president of the Southern 
Parific Lines. 5 ; 

. The Golden Jubilee convention was memorable on a, score 
of counts, It was an event in current religious progress, _ 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE TRUE VOICE OF UNITARIANISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish as a Unitarian to voice my disgust at the ill-natured 
editorial entitled “Universalist Editorial Policy’, which ap- 
peared in the Christian Register a week ago. I do not believe 
for a moment that the uncalled-for criticism contained in this 
editorial outburst would be sponsored by our fellowship. I 
can not but believe that the hot weather must have affected the 
exuberant brain of the Register’s impulsive editor. 

As a token of my own appreciation of the Leader and its 
management I enclose my check for twenty-five dollars to pay 
for ten subscriptions of those who can not afford to see the paper 
regularly. 

Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 

Boston, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As Unitarians we wish to offer to you an apology for the 
editorial in the Christian Register regarding your policy. We do 
not consider it Christian, nor brotherly. 

' We like the Leader as it is, and think it would have a smaller 
circulation if it contained merely facts, reports and church news. 
Please let it be broad and full of your kindliness of spirit, as it 
is now. 


From two friends at the Isles of Shoals. 
* ES 


LIKES CRUISINGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Sheldon Shepard in a recent article says, ‘‘‘Cruisings’, un- 
doubtedly a highly valued feature of the paper to some people, 
properly belong in a sort of home or magazine section.” 

I surmise that the article is read by practically all the people 
in the homes to which the Leader goes. It is entertaining, and 
it is instructive, and of real literary and cultural value. Features 
like this are needed to make a church home paper attractive and 
great, and the Leader is one of the greatest religious papers we 
have in this country to-day, considered from all angles. 

Articles like “‘Briefs’’ by Dr. J. M. Atwood, which appeared 
in the Leader some years ago, and “‘Cruisings” by Johannes, give 
a religious paper breadth, and a spice which is very essential. 

Rayam S. Moyer. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


THE WAY TO PEACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am interested in the peace discussions. These resolutions 
by preachers and by religious bodies never under any conceiv- 
able circumstances to support another war are nonsense. They 
do not help the cause of peace. They only make it ridiculous. 
The only way to prevent war is to remove the causes of war. 
The best way to promote peace is to establish justice and to 
foster good will. If some of the time and energy that pacifists 
spend in denouncing war were spent in denouncing the injustice 
that is certain to lead to war, the cause of peace would be ad- 
vanced. 

Our Japanese exclusion law, our California alien land law, 
and other unjust discriminations against Japanese, Chinese and 
Filipinos dictated by a stupid racial prejudice, are creating re- 
sentment and bitterness that will produce a crop of future wars. 
The business men of the Pacifie Coast are asking for the repeal 
of the Japanese exclusion law on the ground that it hurts business. 
The churches of the Pacific Coast ought to seek the repeal of 
all our stupid anti-Japanese laws in the interest of peace and 
world brotherhood. The Methodist Conference that met re- 
cently in Long Beach, California, asked that Methodists be 
exempted from future participation in war, but took no action 
to help to avoid future wars. 

The treaties that ended the World War, written in a spirit 


% 


of revenge, hatred and greed, are certain to bring about another 
general European war unless they are revised in a spirit of justice 
and common sense. And when the war is on, all the preachers on 
earth can not stop it. And no platitudes about the wickedness 
of war are going to keep us out of it. President Hoover’s mora- 
torium is a move in the right direction. The most hopeful 
feature of this action is that it indicates that the United States 
and Britain have abandoned the idiotic idea that Germany is a 
criminal. They propose to treat Germany as a respectable 
member of the family of nations. 

Our millions of unemployed, victims of economic injustice, 
are a constantly increasing menace to peace. Unless a sane 
social order is evolved from our present industrial chaos, we are 
headed for a cataclysm. We are engaged in a guerrilla warfare 
now. All communists are declared to be public enemies, and 
sporadic encounters between the police and alleged communists 
are of common occurrence. Our conservative classes are ina 
frenzy of fear of communism. They see communists lurking be- 
hind every bush. Every critic of our fantastic social order is 
an agent of Moscow. But the real enemy is not Russian propa- 
ganda, but social injustice. : 

One writer in the Leader endorses the constraint of lunatics. 
For men to starve in the midst of plenty is insanity. If this 
social insanity culminates in the insanity of civil war, will preach- 
ers and members of the Methodist Church be able to claim exemp- 
tion? Ithink not. In this present desperate crisis a little sane 
discussion of social justice is worth more than a lot of pacifist 
idealism. 

Let us have peace. 
can have peace we must have justice. 
to organized society and to nations. 


But let us remember that before we 
This applies to individuals, 


L. A. Swan. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


PICNEERS, OH, PIONEERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Our revels now are ended.’”” We are back on the home- 
stead, facing the realities of mites in the chicken houses, undarned 
socks, unpatched overalls, a deplorably neglected house, many 
unanswered letters, and—overshadowing everything—the very 
real tragedy of thirty-three cent wheat! _ That was the Saturday 
price at the shining new elevator at the near-by station on the 
recently completed railroad. ... 

I found that I had ambitiously undertaken too much work 
in the second semester, one of the courses being in Comparative 
Literature, on which I could quite easily have spent all my time. 
So with the other three English courses, a class in Historical 
Geology, and one in Introductory Sociology, I had more than 
enough to do; and toward the end, the pressure of written work, 
term papers, special reports, etc., became tremendous. But it 
was a delightful year, which brought me many new interests. 

Eleanor did very well, we think. She was invited into the 
Phi Beta Kappa, took her degree with some extra credit, and 
expects to return to the university in September as part-time 
technician in the anatomy department. This will pay her ex- 
penses and give her time for some extra work toward a later de- 
gree. 

Mr. Henderson drove the fifty-dollar Ford up to Lawrence 
for us, and enjoyed the Commencement exercises with us. Every- 
thing was perfect. I do not recall any more impressive occasion 
than the half-mile-long procession of faculty representatives, 
graduates and candidates for higher degrees, as they marched 
down the green slope from the “ad” building on Mount Oread 
to the Stadium in the valley below. It is the custom to begin 
the exercises at sunset. The time, the very great beauty of the 
natural surroundings, the meaning of it all, combined to make a 
most moving scene. President Glenn Frank of the University 
of Wisconsin made what seemed to me a notable and challenging 
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address to a deeply sympathetic audience on “‘The Crisis of the 
Western Spirit.” It was, I judge, of much the temper of Dr. 
Holmes’s address at St. Lawrence. He traced the moods of 
pre-war materialism and war-time idealism, on to the post-war 
cynicism of our own time, and gave a challenging call for leader- 
ship. He, too, spoke of Gandhi, saying that in the perfect leader 
we should have the power of expression that was in Wilson, the 
executive power of a Mussolini, and the spiritual vision of a 
Gandhi. 

Well, I must be stopping. Just now I am quite alone. 
Our situation under present conditions seems to be a struggle 
for survival. Mr. Henderson and Eleanor are twelve miles 
away with the tractor and combine, cutting wheat for another 
man to try to make up a little of the inevitable loss on our own. 
I never saw a good crop bring so little of encouragement. Hleanor 
drives the tractor, Mr. Henderson handles the combine. They 
stay out in the open, as the people for whom they work have no 
home. I told Eleanor I thought she was taking quite literally 
the closing words of our beloved Mr. Backus’ parting ad- 
dress on Baccalaureate Sunday to the graduates in his (Uni- 
tarian) congregation—a quotation from Whitman— 


“Still be ours the diet hard, 
And the blanket on the ground, 
Pioneers, oh pioneers!”’ 


Accept my most sincere thanks for the helpful, encouraging 
spirit which we receive from week to week through the Leader. 
Caroline A. Henderson. 
Eva, Oklahoma. 


Eleanor says the blanket 
It made a 


Later: The folks are home again. 
was on a load of wheat instead of on the ground. 
very good bed. The latest price is 27 cents! 


We have published extracts from this personal letter because — 


it takes us straight into the heart of the farming country of the 
West, and into one of the homes out of which come the men and 
women who make America. Mrs. Henderson has been taking 
courses at the State University, Lawrence, Kansas, part of the 


past year, wtih her daughter who was graduated in June. 
The Editor. 


Pee Jess 
DR. NASH COMES BACK AGAIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Me imperturbe!”’ croons Walt Whitman. 
I give you the good old Greek salute, Bouliboi! 

I’ve had my whack at the Leader and got a right stiff whack 
in return. -That uses up my claim to the floor, perhaps. But 
this is ‘‘something else again.” 

Although you print with natural glee the “haymaker’’ of 
the Churchman, I am sure you did not think I wanted to “set 
you to barking exclusively in the interest of the Universalist 
creed,” or “sit within the boiler hammering its sides with a 
sledge.’ (Isn’t he picturesque?) I took plenty of pains to com- 
pliment your broad outlook and eclectic policy. 

It’s this way with me. When I was settled in Akron we 
actually had a Union Revival! Yes, sir; Methodist, Baptist, 
Congregationalist, Episcopalian, Lutheran, Disciples—and Uni- 
versalist! This was more than forty years ago! I had an 
equal share with the others, and I tried to be quite evangelical. 
But good Dr. Burton, Baptist, was troubled. “What Mr. 
Nash says is well enough; it is what he don’t say I object to.” 
Just so. The Leader’s speech is usually golden; its silences 
leave me gasping for air. 

For instance. The editorial leader of July 11 considers 
the question, Can the Church come back? It reaches a rather 
timid and conditional conclusion in the affirmative. The re- 
vival, if there can be one, depends upon two prescriptions: 
first, no radical changes; second, “an old-fashioned baptism of 
the Holy Spirit.””. But did the writer sense any particular con- 
tribution of our own church to this grand restoration of “‘the 
church?” Surely, if- Universalism means anything it calls for 
some very “radical changes’ in the thinking and. practise of 


You, too. And 


“the church.” And as to the “old-fashioned baptism,” this 
can refer to nothing in the history of our church, and would 
demand a profoundly radical change-in our traditional reason- 
ing and feeling. It would appear that the editor did not think 
of our Universalist Church at all in this meditation, or certainly 
did not think of it as having any special or separate function. 
Our hope or chance of “coming back” is merged with the pros- 
pect of “‘the church” as a whole, and we must adapt the standard 
philosophy in order to get a portion of the general prosperity. 

Now, of course I am interested in the well-being of “the 
church,” and feel that we belong to it. But I have a peculiar 
interest in the question, Can the Universalist Church be saved? 
I am persuaded that such salvation can never come by trying to 
impose a “‘way of life’ or a view of religion that involves a com- 
plete break with our past. Not by any “scrapping,” but by 
going on to new visions, new consistencies, new leadership, new 
objectives, can the dormant spirit of our people be stirred to 
crusading passion. 

But what are the definite steps toward this arousement? 
This is the question of all questions I wish to see our church 
grapple with. Mind, I am not trying to create sectarian bit- 
terness or superciliousness. We do not need to lose the sym- 
pathies of a wide comradeship in growing our own self-conscious- 
ness and waging our own militancy. But we do need the com- 
bined—and shall I not say desperate?—purpose of our whole 
body to “find a way or make it.” And so, what I want is that a 
summons, a challenge, be sent forth to every mind among us to 
study, discuss, pray over this question and to make it our first 
business wherever we do any business. 

But—and this is the ‘‘something else’’—it is not fair to the 
editor of the Leader to demand that he do all our thinking and 
all our talking. To be sure, his views will always be important; 
but he is too just and hospitable to take the role of dictator. I 
am confident he will welcome to the Leader any serious, intelli- 
gent discussion of the fundamental problems with which our 
church is confronted—problems of faith, problems of relation- 
ship to other denominations, to social questions, even to political 
questions not merely partisan, problems of organization, of 
pastoral or pulpiteering methods, etc., etc. 

I would not narrow the range of the Leader’s survey by a 
line—though condensation, like that of the Readers’ Digest, 
would be an advantage to the reader as well as a room-saver, if 
it were practicable—but I would like to have the thinkers and 
dreamers of our church come to life, not to “bark exclusively” 
about the creed or even the denomination, but to show that we 
have some statesmanlike grasp of the crisis, and to propose 
constructive or reconstructive measures for the rehabilitation of 
our cause, the creation of a vital organ of religious expression 
and humane activities. 

C. Ellwood Nash. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


AGREES WITH MISS BRUNER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read an article in your magazine, “The Sanctity of Human 
Personality,” by Edna P. Bruner, which is very good. What 
we need is more people to do and help to bring the change about. 

I thank Miss Bruner and the Editor for printing the article. 

I read every issue of your paper. 

E. M. Wormley. 
St. Joseph, Missouri. 
* x 


A CORRECTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Tam not interested in the comparison of our older journalism 
with that of the present, but for the sake of accuracy it may be 
well to call Dr. Marshall’s attention to the fact that the Gospel 
Heraid and Universalist Review was a sixteen page paper ‘“‘pub- 
lished each alternate Saturday at one dollar per annum.”’ 

Sheldon Shepard. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


IN ONE MAIL 


That the Universalists highly value their weekly paper, 
the Christian Leader, is evidenced by their hearty co-operation in 
answer to its appeals for financial assistance. Like most other 
religious periodicals in these trying days the Leader is having 
its difficulties due to high cost of publication, low advertising 
revenue, and a subscription list affected by the present economic 
depression. It is reported that the annual deficit on the Uni- 
versalist weekly just now is “fully $20,000 a year.” 

But recently both the editor and the manager of our es- 
teemed contemporary were cheered by the receipt in a single 
mail delivery of two letters addressed to Dr. Harold Marshall, 
the manager. They follow: 


Dear Dr. Marshall: 

I am enclosing my check for $1,000 (one thousand 
dollars) in payment for another Headquarters Gold 
Note. I have been a reader of the Leader for many 
years, and should be very sorry to see it “grow less.” 

Sincerely yours, 


Dear Dr. Marshall: 

Am sending my check for one thousand dollars 
($1,000) for another of the Headquarters Gold Notes. 

I am sending this because I love the Universalist 
Church and feel the Leader is one of the great factors 
in keeping it alive. .... I have read the Leader from 
my early childhood and am sure it will continue to be 
one of the best. 

Very truly yours, 


The Churchman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, com- 
menting upon the incident, says: “It is apparent that Univer- 
salists believe strongly in the value of their religious press and 
give it staunch support. The excellent Christian Leader, like all 
religious journals these days and like schools and colleges, finds 
that it can not pay its way without some sort of subsidy.”” We 
also rejoice in the spirit of co-operation manifested by the Uni- 
versalists, and are gratified that the superb editorial and mana- 
gerial leadership of the Leader commands the admiration and 
respect of the best minds in the denomination. 

The editor of the Christian Register, however, in a recent 
editorial takes the editor of the Leader to task because “‘he has 
leaned always to the side of orthodoxy and has given much space 
and comfort to writers of the evangelical churches while show- 
ing an aversion to left-wing liberals.’”’ And such an utterance 
comes from the spokesman for Unitarian liberalism! Are Uni- 
tarians liberal only with those whose liberalism is of the Uni- 
tarian brand?—Zion’s Herald. 


* * 


DESERT ISLAND BOOKS 


If you were going upon an extended vacation, a trip abroad 
perhaps, what books would you choose to take with you? The 
Baptist would be pleased to hear how its readers would answer 
that question. It is suggested by a letter from Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes to Unity, written on the steamer which was carrying 
him to Europe. He advises a voyager to travel light. ‘One is 
foolish to take more than one extra suit, one extra pair of shoes, 
sufficient changes of underclothing and enough shirts and col- 
lars.” Then he proceeds, “Books are always my problem. I 
must have reading matter, for to be without books, even amid 
the novelties and excitements of a strange country, is torture. 
; . One must have only a few volumes, these bound in small 
editions and containing material which can be read the tenth or 
twelfth time, with undiminished interest. What shall such 
books be—enough to cover the bottom of my handbag, and no 
more?” - 
and three wide; an India paper edition ‘of Shakespeare’s ‘trage- 


Here are Dr. Holmes’ choices: A ‘Bible, five inches long - 


dies; a volume of Emerson’s essays; Plato’s Republic; some 
poetry—E. V. Lucas’ ‘‘The Open Road;” a. novel—Thackeray’s 
“Pendennis;” lastly, ‘“‘to brush. up my French,” Voltaire’s 
“Candide” and other stories. ‘‘These,’’ writes Dr. Holmes, 
‘with a few Baedekers, are my ‘desert island’ books.’’ What are 
yours?—The Baptist. 


*°-% 


DICKENS WANTED AT THE DEATHBED 


Perhaps few to-day read Dickens. His way seems slow, 
his stories long, he is full of sentiment, and a “‘bit soft’ for an 
age which pipes “‘all’s law” but forgets to add “‘all’s love.” I 
can not imagine a better experience for ‘‘this age’’— this egotistic, 
self-inflated age—than a good saturation with the writings of 
Charles Dickens. I spent nights and days over his books when 
a boy and no regrets at allforit to-day. And no apologies for the 
philosophy of kindness I learned from reading his books. 

William Lyons Phelps, writing in Scribner’s, passes on a 
choice story—shall we say rescues a beautiful fact? 

“G. K. Chesterton told mea good story of the great Catho- 
lic hymn-writer, Frederick W. Faber,” writes Professor Phelps. 

“In his last illness, after he had received extreme unction, 
and composed his mind for death, Faber asked the physician 
how long he had to live, and the answer was, ‘About an hour.’ 
Whereupon he said to a friend, ‘Then you can read me another 
chapter of Dickens,’ to which he listened with delight.”’ 

Dickens should not be forgotten. He was one of the great- 
est and most beloved writers, and one of the best influences for 
good in the Victorian age.—T he Christian Evangelist. 

ok * 


ABYSSINIA HAS NEW FREEDOM 


Only a short time ago the world at large was disposed to 
smile in a good-natured way over the glitteringly elaborate 
ceremonies attending the coronation of Emperor Haile Selas- 
sie as “‘King of Kings of Ethiopia, the Conquering Lion of Judah 
and the elect of God.’’ Recent news indicates that Emperor 
Haile Selassie is something more than the elaborate figure-head 
which all that pomp and ceremony might have indicated. By his 
decree the government of ancient Ethiopia has been changed 
from an absolute to a constitutional monarchy. The new con- 
stitution, granted by the Emperor upon his own initiative, 
provides for two legislative chambers with responsible ministers 
to carry out decisions reached. This is in line with other things 
previously undertaken by him toward the betterment of the 
condition of his ten million subjects. He had already begun 
the establishment of schools and issued a decree making educa- 
tion compulsory. Christian nations will be interested in this 
new development in the land which gave to Christianity its first 
Gentile convert and which was a Christian nation of the Coptic 
sect hundreds of years before America was discovered.—The 


Presbyterian Advance. 
ae 


ARE CLERICAL CONVICTIONS NOT DANGEROUS? 


In his column entitled “Of All Things” in the New Yorker, 
a writer by the name of Howard Brubaker gives this cynical 
view of the ministers of the Gospel and their attitude toward war: 
“General McArthur is needlessly alarmed about the criminal 
pacifism of thé clergy. Our ministers oppose past and future 
wars, but never the present one.’”’ The Messenger would be 
glad to hear from any of our readers concerning this severe judg- 
ment. Is such unsparing cynicism justified, or is it a libel upon 
the ‘‘men of the cloth?”” Would the men who have come to be- 
lieve that war is un-Christian and unjustifiable really stand ‘up 
for their convictions in case of war and be willing to suffer what- 
ever penalty might be involved in their refusal to become com- 
batants, or would: they yield again, as sO many have done be- 
fore, and seek some alibi for j joining in the conmiva mane acre 
it?—Reformed Church Messenger. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


A FRIENDLY CRITIC OF PARSONS, DOCTORS, TEACHERS, LAWYERS AND OTHERS 


A new book by Gerald Stanley Lee, 
author of “Crowds,” “Rest Working,” and 
many articles in important journals, is an 
event of some importance for those who 
know his originality, his independence, 
and his gift for incisive comment on fa- 
miliar themes. His “Heathen Rage’’* 
discusses the principal professions, voices 
the growing suspicion on the part of the 
lay public that the traditional methods of 
the parsons, doctors, lawyers, and artists 
are divorced from the actual needs of men 
and women of to-day, and constructively 
suggests what these servants of the public 
good might be doing. Mr. Lee’s funda- 
mental complaint is that those who “try 
tomake us good”’ propose ideals to us, but 
are themselves content to “yearn” towards 
these ideals instead of living by them. 
They say “Go” when the only thing that 
can work is to say ‘“‘Come,”’ and the public 
refuses any longer to call men leaders who 
are not experts in what they profess; minis- 
ters who are not more good, physicians 
who are not more well, lawyers not more 
just, teachers not more wise, than other 
people. 

Following closely on this criticism comes 
Mr. Lee’s conviction that the men who are 
supposed to be “‘the most educated, the 
most integrated of us all, are at best highly 
over-specialized men, that is highly unco- 
ordinated men, occupied in profoundly 
unfinished jobs.’”’ The doctor is looking 
after his patient’s body, or even after one 
specialized function of that body, the 
minister after his soul; but we know—the 
general public knows—that body and soul 
must be co-ordinated, that the sickness 
which occupies the doctor’s attention, the 
unhappiness, or fear, or selfishness, which 
concerns the minister, the lawlessness of 
behavior which is left to the makers, ex- 
ponents and guardians of law to look after, 
are all the result of a lack of co-ordination, 
a lack of wholeness.. This can not be 
remedied by a succession of unrelated 
treatments in which ministers, doctors, 
and guardians of the law ignore one 
another. 

We have asked several representatives 
of the professions to comment upon parts 
of Mr. Lee’s book. The comments come, 
in. the case of each profession, from one 
man established successfully in it and from 
another preparing to enter it, so that two 
generations offer their reactions. To these 
friendly contributors we offer our appre- 
ciation. It. will be understood that they 
comment only upon portions of the book 
concerned with their own professions. 

The “First Reader’? may add that Mr. 
Lee’s book. has limitations which will 


*“Heathen Rage,” by Gerald Stanley 
Lee. (Richard R. Smith. $2.50.) 


annoy some of his readers; he is repetitious, 
sometimes long-winded, in explaining 
simple points. Frequently he reveals too 
clearly the glee with which he reproduces 
in print a bon-mot which sparkled at the 
dinner table. Throughout he speaks with 
the dogmatic self-assurance of a prophet. 
But, after all, it is the prophets who are 
heard, even though they are stoned, and 
remembered, even if their own generation 
ignores them. A restrained, well-pruned 
treatise couched in cautious language 
would have remained on the booksellers’ 
shelves. 

Mr. Lee has good reason for wishing to 
be heard. He has a technique of training 
in co-ordination which he wishes to com- 
mend after successful experiment. It 
seems to be aimed at a wholesome parter- 
ship between body and mind,such as Dr. 
Jacks has emphasized in his recent plea 
for the education of the whole man. (Mr. 
Lee is an old contributor to the Hibbert 
Journal. Can we detect in the writings 
of both men some of the results of discus- 
sions between them?) 

The closing part of the book, rather irri- 
tatingly suggestive of the ill-disguised 
advertising that sometimes slips into the 
news columns of a paper, leads up to a 
promise that further publications will 
give to the world the details of a new type 
of education, or re-education. Only one 
patient, Mr. Irving Fisher, is mentioned 
as an exhibit of Mr. Lee’s method. All 
this might well have been omitted. Those 
aroused to seek further guidance would 
have gained access to Mr. Lee easily enough 
through his publishers. 

One further criticism of Mr. Lee is that 
he is toolonely. He simply does not know 
how many in ail the professions feel as he 
does and are already experimenting in a 
quite enterprising way. His comments, as 
general statements, are not for this reason 
to be dismissed. But a prophet is not wise 
or effective so long as he cries, “I only am 

‘left.’’ He must awaken to the fact that 
there are others who see visions of a better 
way—‘‘seven thousand knees in Israel 
that have not bowed to Baal.” 

(Bl JO, IBIS 


On Parsons 


By Rev. Arthur Howe Bradford, D. D., 
Central Congregational Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Mr. William E. Park, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Being a parson myself, and being on 
vacation with plenty of leisure for re- 
flection, I have read these pages with 
interest. In fact the reading has been a 
somewhat thrilling experience. It has 
given me a feeling much like that which 
comes when I have climbed Monadnock 
and had a swim in Thorndike Pond. 


Which means that I have been refreshed 
and enspirited by my reading. I look for- 
ward eagerly to reading the rest of. the 
book. I hope my fellow-ministers will 
read these pages about our profession and 
feel as grateful to Mr. Lee for writing them 
as I do. 

Many years ago I heard a man say that 
when he read “Sentimental Tommy” he 
kept thinking how very foolish Tommy was 
and yet how much of himself he found in 
Tommy. When I read Tommy for my- 
self, 1 knew what the man meant. I felt 
as he did. Mr. Lee’s account of the par- 
son has affected me in much this way. 
I have found enough of myself in the par- 
son described in these pages to be stirred 
into some vigorous and, I trust, helpful 
thinking. 

Mr. Lee knows parsons well enough, 
and evidently cares enough about them, 
to be a good critic. I, for one, rejoice in 
his criticism. I think most of us need just 
what he says we need. We need to think 
of ourselves as “ministers rather than 
preachers.” The life of every one of us 
should be the “‘life of a practitioner who 
preaches.” It is not incumbent upon us 
to preach great sermons. It is incumbent 
upon us all to know people, to know how to 
help them to become ‘“‘self-converters”’ 
and, most important of all, it is incumbent 
upon us to “be born again’’ ourselves, in 
such a way that our own experience of 
progressive self-conversion will commend 
itself contagiously to others. All Mr. 
Lee’s emphasis on these things is, I believe, 
right, and it is expressed in such an original 
and lively way that one has the feeling, as 
he reads, that he is being talked to by an 
unusually keen and vital companion who 
is tremendously in earnest and yet handles 
truth with the light touch of a master 
hand. 

I have been impressed by the common 
sense of what is set forth on these pages. 
Take for example this paragraph: ‘““When 
people are not being kind, it is because 
for the moment they can not afford it. 
They have not enough margin left over, 
either of body or of mind. Because of the 
jarring way they are doing what they do, 
and because they are working their nerves 
instead of playing their muscles and apply- 
ing their brains, they have nothing to be 
kind with.” That, to my mind, is a lucid 
and very helpful little sermon on the sub- 
ject of kindness. 

These pages do not pretend to tell every- 
thing about parsons. Mr. Lee does not 
impress me as being the kind of writer 
who thinks he knows it all. He presses 
home certain criticisms and gives certain 
constructive suggestions and the result is 
surprisingly thought-provoking. I think 
he under estimates the value of homiletics 
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as taught in at least some theological semi- 
naries. Even in my seminary days, 
twenty-two or three years ago, I had a 
course under Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, in 


which not a few of the things which Mr.. 


Lee emphasizes were taught us in a whole- 
some, persuasive way. It is no new thing 
to point out the necessity for a minister 
constantly to be born again and to guide 
his people, seven days a week, along the 
way of abundant living. Mr. Lee, how- 
ever, does put the matter in a new light 
and gives original suggestions regarding 
technique. His suggestions will not, I 
fear, solve all problems for any minister, 
but I doubt if any minister can read this 
book without being stirred into ways of 
thinking which will make him a more 
effective leader among his people and a 
happier, healthier man himself. Mr. Lee 
would say, I think, that as he becomes 
happier and healthier, by being constantly 
“born anew” he will, inevitably, be more 
the kind of leader his people need. And 
this is good doctrine. 
Arthur H. Bradford. 


I must admit I am startled to learn that 
“the average parson not only feels lone- 
some; he feels helpless,”’ and that “‘he is a 
bystander in human life and watches other 
people living real lives while he, in his shut- 
away state, keeps on year after year mak- 
ing believe at living his.” Statements 
like these (and this section of the book is 
full of them) present a mighty discourag- 
ing picture to any undergraduate in the 
seminary. The whole tone of this part of 
Mr. Lee’s book is far too pessimistic to 
be tolerated by an undergraduate seeking 
after religious conviction. 

In fact, I am convinced that his whole 
outlook is altogether one-sided. Religion 
to-day is drawing its share of the cream of 
the youth of the country. Some of the 
finest fellows I’ve ever known are here at 
Union, and could in no way be compared 
with the men I worked with in business. 
In the ministry to-day there are so many 
fine examples of ministers (besides Fosdick) 
that, if anything, the standards they 
set seem too high for young men to hope 
to attain. 

I am inclined to believe that Mr. Lee 
has become so infatuated by his “‘con- 
version theory,’ that, for fear there is no 
real place for it in the world, he has forced 
himself to give us this rather dismal and 
gloomy picture of religion. In my ob- 
servation here at Union, few of us even in 
our ‘‘bluest’? moments can ever be con- 
vinced that the average minister to-day 
has become a ‘‘wistful generalization.” 

It is rather difficult for me to criticise 
Mr. Lee’s conversion theory, because I’m 
afraid I don’t quite understand it. What 
is the technique for being born again? 
How does one “pray with one’s body?” 
How is. “balanee’”’- attained?) These. and 
many more questions, I should like more 
definitely answered. It seems to me that 
Mr. Lee has.a.theory that might be of 


some help to a psychiatrist, but what 
earthly good it is to the average minister 
I do not know. 

After reading these pages I am more 
convinced than ever that the real minister 
to-day is as always “the shepherd” and 
“the good shepherd giveth his life for the 
sheep,’ In other words, he is not a man 
with a special technique of conversion 
which he practises on his people, but he is 
a man who has had a profound experience 
of spiritual reality, and who by years of 
systematic study has been trained to be 
leader, guide, and spiritual force to the 
people whom he serves, and who by 
thoughtfulness, unselfishness, and love, 
attempts in some small way to bring to 
the lives of his people a sense of truth, 
peace and achievement. 

E. W. Park. 


On Doctors 
By Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf, an eminent 
tuberculosis specialist of New York, and 

Mr. Willard F. Johnson, who is entering 

on medical training after distinguishing 

himself in college in the field of social 
psychology. 

The chapter entitled ‘““The Prophecies of 
a Retired Prophet, the Future of Physi- 
cians’ is a unique document and, while 
it contains some truth, if unchallenged it 
might be productive of great harm to 
those who might try to follow the sug- 
gestions contained in this document. 

The author bases much of his argument 
on the result of conversations with two 
osteopaths. Now while there may be 
excellent men and women among this 
class who claim to be healers of physical 
ills, Mr. Lee is mistaken when he speaks of 
“an osteopathic wing of the medical pro- 
fession.”’ The regular medical profession 
does not consider osteopathy a recognized 
specialty and never would subscribe to or 
endorse a system of therapeutics based 
upon the theory that virtually all diseases 
are due to some displaced vertebrae or 
other part of the skeleton. The displace- 
ment of a vertebra is a rare occurrence 
and nearly always due to a serious acci- 
dent, and readjustment requires the most 
skillful surgical treatment. 

The danger of Mr. Lee’s assertions lies 
in the statement that all diseases are due 
to bad habits and that changing these 
habits or stopping them entirely will cure 
or prevent the disease. The example he 
cites of a boy who limped, but stopped it 
sometimes unconsciously and resumed the 
limp when thinking of his ailment, is not 
at all unusual, but is simply an hysterie 
manifestation with which all well trained 
physicians are familiar. But if that limp- 
ing were due to tuberculosis or osteormyel- 
tis (inflammation of the bone marrow) or a 
disunited. fracture, no amount of self-con- 
trol or suggestion from the outside would 
stop. the limp of that unfortunate boy, 
even if. he should be “‘ashamed’’ of limp- 
ing, as the author thinks he should ke, 


There are many diseases, medical and 
surgical, for which the patient’s parents, 
but not the patient himself, are responsible 
and no habit curing will have any effect 
on these hereditary afflictions. Timely, 
wise, judicious, surgical or medical treat- 
ment may restore the innocent sufferer to a 
normal condition. There are other dis- 
eases of epidemic character such a typhus, 
typhoid, smallpox, scarlatina, malaria, 
spinal meningitis, measles, etc., which the 
sanitarian may prevent and the physi- 
cian lessen in intensity, or cure by vac- 
cines, sera, or other medicinal substances. 
However, not one of the diseases just 
mentioned, which may appear as serious 
epidemics, could be prevented, ameliorated 
or cured by stopping no matter what 
acquired habit. Tuberculosis is an ende- 
mic disease (nearly everywhere) which 
proper ways of living may prevent or help 
to cure, but when the tuberculosis germ is 
of the very virulent type and the individ- 
ual predisposed by a physiological poverty, 
physical and mental rest, good air, proper 
food and symptomatic treatment will alone 
accomplish a cure in the earlystages, or an 
improvement in the latter one. It is here 
that the ‘‘Curer type,’”’ as Mr. Lee sar- 
castically calls the majority of present-day 
physicians, will be the savior of the tuber- 
culosis sufferer. 

While in some instances bad habits may 
be responsible for the conditions which 
produce disease, the most fatal and now 
most prevalent of all diseases are cancer, 
penumonia and heart afflictions, and the 
best of people, with the most excellent 
habits and hygienic training, and even 
physicians, fall victims to these maladies 
—and often in the prime of life. 

The following paragraph, I consider a 
slander on the medical profession. Mr. 
Lee says, on page 47, “With all his skill 
and knowledge as to what can be done 
with the human body, it does have to be 
admitted that the ‘curer’ type of physician 
completely neglects, or slurs over in his 
practise, the average people in the com- 
munity who are the most important to it.” 
To the honest physician, all people are im- 
portant in a community. The sanitary 
authorities who are to protect that com- 
munity from epidemics, such as those 
above mentioned,make no distinction re- 
garding the importance of the people in 
the community they are to protect. The 
annual or semi-annual health examina- 
tions of every member :of a family which 
has entrusted its care to a regular physician 
will enable him to guide them in health 
and help them in case of illness. He will 
know his limitations and call in a specialist 
whenever needed. To the expert sani- 
tarian, to the well trained family physician 
and to the competent specialist must we 
look for salvation from the physical’ and 
mental ills of this world. 
: S. Adolphus Knopf, M. D. 


~ Iam very much afraid. that, perhaps for 
the sake of effect, Mr.-Lee is indulging in 
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half-truths. He is correct in prophesying 
that the ideal of the medical profession is 
an ideal of health rather than one of cur- 
ing the sick; at least the emphasis is to be 
on the former. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Lee has simply placed his finger on a 
movement that has been pushing forward 
for some time—namely, a mental and 
physical hygiene program. This move- 
‘ment is partly the work of the medical 
profession and has its enthusiastic backing, 
but it is chiefly the work of larger social 
forces which work from the educative 
point of view. It is the work of the school 
system, the newspaper, the public lecturer, 
the Y. M. C. A., and the social agency. 
These forces are working (indirectly) 
through educating parents and adults that 
a “sound mind in a sound body” is the 
best weapon with which to fight ill health, 
and (directly) through building up habits 
of health in the children of the nation. 
‘The new function of the school as a social- 
izing agency leads it to interest itself in 
the health of its pupils. This has resulted 
in a certain stress upon recreation pro- 
grams, medical and dental clinics, in- 
struction in hygiene, and the general 
mechanisms for building up habits of 
health, and also an ideal of health. 

Mr. Lee goes on to prophesy that the 
physician of the future is going to be a 
“‘habit-operator,’’ who is to train people 
in “self-co-ordination.”’ This creative work 
is to be done in the ‘“‘Well Department’’ 
of the doctor’s office, that department 
which will be ‘‘fitted up with self-drill 
apparatus, trainers and habit-changers of 
all kinds—men who are competent to coach 
people in self-co-ordination.”” Mr. Lee 
is not talking about physicians: he means 
gymnasium instructors. 

He is far too critical of the doctors who 
are busying themselves in the laboratory, 
seeking ways and means to cure people. 
It is all too true that we know very, very 
little about a great many diseases which are 
not at all particular in discriminating be- 
tween well and sick people. Cancer re- 
search, to cite but one outstanding example, 
is going far in finding the cause of one of 
these diseases. 

It seems that Mr. Lee’s ambitious pro- 
gram applies less to the individual physi- 
cian than to the physician co-operating 
with other agencies. In so far as one 
insists upon a periodical health examina- 
tion, just as he now sees his dentist regu- 
larly, one might agree with Mr. Lee’s sug- 
gestions. But Mr. Lee seems bent on 
pushing a good idea to absurdity. 

Finally, Mr. Lee points out, ‘“‘a man’s 
health is going to be dealt with from now 
on as a habit-product.” If he eliminates 
from this category the various kinds of 
disease which do not depend upon good or 
bad habits, the suggestion is an excellent 
one. The philosophy of the medical 
profession includes just this basic idea, 
that health is largely a matter of habit. 
And when this truth becomes largely recog- 


nized .and habits of health become the 
means to’an ideal of health, then at last 
one can look, with Mr, Lee, for the physi- 
cian to busy himself with advising the well 
and to find himself less and less under the 
necessity of curing the sick. 

Willard F. Johnson. 


On Teachers 


Comments by Prof. Bruce W. Brother- 


ston, Department of Philosophy, Tufts 
College, and Mr. Courtney Anderson, 
senior fellow. at Dartmouth College, 
1930-1931. 


In his treatment of the teaching profes- 
sion, the author emphasizes in italics the 
“nub of the whole question: What can be 
done in education to abolish fear in the 
hearts of parents and teachers?” The 
whole present system of education has a 
blight at its heart—the fear of desire. He 
sees its genuine symbol in the figure of a 
maiden lady whom he saw holding a little 
boy by the hand and drawing him swiftly 
and steadily forward through the Mall, 
while ever and anon he was pulling away 
in the desire to explore. From teachers 
as a class, “‘education”’ has eliminated de- 
sire, or nearly so. Mr. Lee brings his 
criticism of instituted education to a point 
in the observation that our colleges give 
themselves too baldly away in leveling 
at their constituency each commencement 
day ‘“‘a perfect broadside of professors,” 
whose faces and whose whole bearing be- 
tray two things: the failure of desire in 
themselves and the fear of desire in their 
pupils. There is no cultured eagerness to 
know a fellow-feeling with the cruder de- 
sires of youth surging up to the colleges. 
The professors have only their detached, 
unco-ordinated knowledge, and they are 
afraid of the insurgent force of youthful 
experiment with desire. As one of the 
professors, the reviewer can not say that 
the point is altogether ill-taken. 

Opposing this intrenched fear, how- 
ever, there is and has always been present 
another point of view. It is the attitude 
of children, which points to a source for it 
in nature itself. Even the two year old 
child revolts from the adult’s fear of de- 
sire. It is the genuine child-attitude, 
whether the ‘‘child” be two or sixty; and 
it is not an attitude merely of revolt, but 
also of construction. Difficult as it is 
to express, it is fully clear in substance. 
It is a love of giving oneself wholly to 
whatever one does, a hatred of being drawn 
asunder, a love of co-ordination, a desire 
for co-ordination of body and mind entire, 
in everything one takes up. Nature her- 
self leads a revolt which Mr. Lee calls 
“the Children’s Strike.’ He thus re- 
flects the view that the desire for a co- 
ordination of desire is an original factor in 
human nature—what Professor Hocking 
calls ‘‘an instinctive tendency to control 
or unify the instincts.” It is a modern 
version of the central principle of the 
philosophy of Jesus: The Kingdom of 


Heaven (integration or co-ordination) is 
within you (is an original desire). Upon 
this sound basis Mr. Lee brings us fresh - 
and arresting expressions of the meaning 
of liberalism in education. 

But it seems to the present reviewer that 
there is an important aspect of the total 
situation which Mr. Lee has overlooked 
and which renders his expectation of speedy 
change illusory, the expectation that the 
“children” are at last putting through a 
program before our very eyes. When 
Socrates, in Plato’s “Republic,” outlines 
a system of education—and, by the way, 
he proposes a similar technique of co- 
ordination in early childhood—he sees 
clearly that the co-ordination of the in- 
dividual by the process of education will 
be possible only in a co-ordinated society. 
He therefore presents his scheme of edu- 
cation as one aspect of a just, social ar- 
rangement. In this he goes to the basis 
of the matter. Space is lacking, and one 
can only suggest that the fear of desire in 
the hearts of parents and teachers is justi- 
fied to no small extent by the fact that 
youth’s experiment with desire is neces- 
sarily carried on in a world, unco-ordinated, 
torn asunder by conflicting desires, am- 
bitions, fears, hatreds, lesser loyalties. 
Experiment with desire may bring not 
co-ordination, but the divided self of the 
prodigal. 

Our noblest and most human culture is 
achieved in circles of idealism which. es- 
cape the partial integrations and scat- 
tered forces of worldliness; where under 
the vision of an integrated society, like 
that outlined in Plato’s ‘‘Republic,” a 
true course of education is conceived and 
followed. But for the solution of the 
problem of education in general, it can 
never do very much more than to run pace 
with progress in social reconstruction. 

Bruce W. Brotherston. 


Mr. Lee’s point in his chapter entited 
“The Strike of the Children,” seems to be 
that children enjoy games (in which the 
element of competition enters, and where 
all the muscles are used) more than studies 
such as algebra (in which the capacity for 
abstract thinking and logic are used), be- 
cause they can concentrate more on a 
game, and therefore are happier, and 
because a game requires muscular tension. 
And further, that children can learn to 
concentrate the body and mind together 
on algebra and in that way enjoy it as 
much as games. 

Perhaps some children can. And prob- 
ably children of some ages can do it better 
than others. It seems to me, though, that 
children enjoy games in which the body 
is used because it is easier for them to 
use the large muscle groups than to use 
the mind, particularly in studies like al- 
gebra, where logic, abstractions and 
generalizations are dealt with. I admit 
that it can be made easier for children to 

(Continued on page 1058) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 
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INSTITUTE FOR RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Under the auspices of 
The Council for Religious Edu- 
cation 
Murray Grove, Aug. 29 to Sept. 7, 
1931 
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We hope for a large attendance. 
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MR. FIRST NIGHTER AT FERRY 
BEACH 


Richard H. Bird, Jr. 


First nights are always intriguing. So 
also, Ferry Beach is always intriguing to 
a newcomer. The Institute for Religious 
Education held there this year from July 
25 to August 1 had much about it to in- 
terest one. 

A strong faculty made up of educa- 
tional leaders in the denomination served 
to stimulate an unusual amount of in- 
terest in the curricular activities of the 
Institute. One hundred and two dele- 
gates registered for credit courses. Of 
these, thirteen received the General Sun- 
day School Association diploma for the 
completion of sixty units of work, and a 
large number were awarded International 
credits. Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, minister 
of our church in Peoria, Illinois, and 
Trustee of the General Convention, con- 
ducted a course called “A Modern Inter- 
pretation of Universalism.” Dr. John 
van .Schaick, Jr., pastor emeritus of the 
Washington National Memorial Church, 
editor of the Christian Leader, and the 
“Johannes” of ‘“Cruisings,’” gave a 
series of informal lectures in the grove on 
“Seience and Religion.’”? Miss Harriet 
G. Yates, field worker for the General Sun- 
day School Association, taught a Standard 
Experimental course, “Music in the 
Church School.” “Religious Education in 
the Family,’’ an International Credit 
course, was offered by Rev. Weston A. 
Cate, Dean of the Institute and minister 
of the church in Auburn, Maine. Mrs. 
Mary Slaughter Scott, former field worker 
for the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, taught “A Study of Adolescence,” 
also an International Credit course. Mrs. 
Anna Anderson Rheiner of Norway, 
Maine, presented the International course, 
“Principles of Teaching.” 

The setting of Ferry Beach'is one to 


stimulate one’s better self. The aromatic 
pines of the grove, with its carpet of pine 
needles and its rustic pulpit, furnished a 
fitting background for the Sunday services 
and the sermon by Dr. Scott. In fine 
weather, several of the classes were con- 
ducted in the grove, where the leader’s 
voice was accompanied by the musical 
song of the hermit thrush. 

The beach with its unbroken miles of 
fine white sand proved a popular place of 
an afternoon. At almost any hour of the 
day, colorful groups of young people could 
be seen acquiring sun-tan, talking, laugh- 
ing, singing and swimming. The beach 
also furnished a fitting setting for the night- 
ly friendship circles and camp fires. The 
atmosphere produced by the moon, the 
breaking waves and the lighthouse flash- 
ing in the distance was conducive to in- 
spiration and consecration. 

The recreational program organized by 
Richard Bird, field secretary for the Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, included moon- 
light fireside sings on the beach, a moon- 
light sail, a trip to Old Orchard, a treasure 
hunt and a stunt show called ‘“‘Quarter- 
deck Capers,”’ the proceeds of which were 
given to the Ferry Beach Park Association. 

Perhaps the thing which most impresses 
a “First-Nighter’’ at Ferry Beach is the 
happy combination of work and play. 
The tedium of intensive work in class room 
and study hall was relieved by the de- 
lightful informality of the dining room, 
where clever songs, cheers, good-natured 
kidding and wise-cracks were the order of 
the day. 

Ferry Beach has a way of finding a 
place in the hearts of its visitors which is 
difficult to describe. Some of them re- 
turn year after year to live over again the 
moments of work and fun and inspiration. 
At first we wondered what attracted them. 
The beach is beautiful, but only one of 
many on the Atlantic seaboard. The 
Grove could probably be duplicated many 
times along the Maine coast. The build- 
ings are cozy, but unpretentious. The 
same courses are taught at many other 
Institutes and Conferences. None of 
these things alone could account for its 
appeal. But over it all and through it all 
is a “spirit,” contributed by the people 
who go there, which pervades beach and 
grove and buildings, which inspires young 
people to do and to dare. 

* * 


AN ARTICLE TO BE READ 


It is in the August number of the At- 
lantic Monthly. The author is that master 
of clear thought and accurate expression, 
Dr. Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard, 
whose writing ought to be called to the 
attention of every developing young 
American. The subject is “Law and 
Self-Control.” ' 


_In this article Dr. Peabody discusses 
the problem of national prohibition and 
does it so sanely and sweetly that his words 
carry conviction. The section in which 
he speaks of the so-called violation of 
personal liberty ought to go far to free any 
young thinker from the current sophistry, 
and other portions are equally helpful. 

Every teacher of an adolescent class 
and every leader of a discussion group 
ought to be thankful to get this remarkable 


article. 
Gi. Ee. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott was a wel- 
come visitor at Headquarters during the 
week after the Ferry Beach Institute. 
She slipped into her place at the type- 
writer as if she had never been away, and 
within ten minutes of her arrival was 
pounding out letters just like old times. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates is on vacation 
during August. Her address is 8 Cliffside 
Terrace, Malden, Mass. 


Rev. A. Gertrude Earle is spending a 
part of the month of August in Maine, 
visiting Bar Harbor and Castine. She will 
return to Boston in time to go to the Mur- 
ray Grove Institute. 


Miss June Huntoon of Bellows Falls, Vt., 
was a student at the Ferry Reach Institute 
and received her diploma for three years’ 
work. She had done the two previous 
years of work at the Barre Institute. 
Although the Barre Institute never reached 
the numbers we had hoped, the propor- 
tion of its students persisting until the 
diploma was awarded is probably the 
largest of any of our Institutes. Miss 
Huntoon is the eleventh Barre student to 
receive the award from the G. S. S. A. for 
three years’ work. 


kes 


THE NECESSARY KNIVES 


Their dens are ankle deep 
With twisted knives; and in their sleep 
They often cut themselves; they say 
That if you want to live in peace 
The surest way is not to cease 
Collecting knives; and never a day 
Can pass unless they buy a few. 


And as their enemies buy them too, 
They all avert the impending fray 
And starve their children and their wives 
To buy the necessary knives. 
Alfred Noyes. — 


* Ox 


Have you heard about the Scotchman 
who wrote to the editor of a certain paper “ 
and said, “If you don’t quit publishing 
Scotch jokes, I’ll read another paper when 
I go to the library next time?” at 
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Massachusetts Letter 


Greater interest than 
usual seems to be man- 
ifest this summer in 
the places where ser- 
vices are sustained by 
the Convention. In 
West Haverhill, for 
instance, it has been 
the custom for a num- 
ber of years to have 
about five Sunday services in July and 
August. This year the interest is suf- 
ficient to justify the Convention in hold- 
ing eight services. Rev. Edwin L. Noble 
of Amesbury is the preacher. Mrs. Eva 
Brooks-Flinn, leading soprano for many 
years in the choir of the First Church in 
Haverhill, has charge of the singing, and 
serves as soloist. Mrs. Sara Jane Hilliard 
Collins is the organist. 

This West Haverhill Meeting House is 
one of the really historic places of worship 
in the state. The church is in its one 
hundred and ninety-seventh year. In 
1934 it will celebrate its two hundredth 
anniversary. The building was recon- 
structed and rededicated in July 1835. 
The parish of this old church owned a 
parsonage and had for many years its 
own settled minister. The last man so 
settled was Rev. A. Arnold Ross, now of 
DeFuniak Springs, Florida. Other Uni- 
versalist pastors who had charge of the 
affairs in this old parish were Rev. Willard 
Spaulding, Rev. J. E. Pomfret, Rev. Lem- 
uel Willis, Rev. M. J. Steere, Rev. W. W. 
Wilson, Rev. Theodore L. Dean, Rev. 
Varnum Lincoln, Rev. Mr. Breare, Rev. 
Mr. Proctor, Rev. W. W. Hooper. 

Down Cape Cod way, the church at 
Chatham is drawing excellent congrega- 
tions. Rev. Otto S. Lyding of Nashua, 
New Hampshire, is serving as summer 
pastor. This is his second season. 

Rey. Edward Ellis, minister at Quincy, 
is the summer preacher in the historic 
Church in Oxford. This church group 
has the oldest Universalist meeting-house 
in the world. It was erected in 1792. 
The General Convention was organized 
there in 1785. On the pulpit desk lies 
the Bible presented by the women of the 
Second Religious Society for the desk of 
the South Meeting House on March 1, 
1833. A picture of the first pastor, Rev. 
Hosea Ballou, hangs at the back of the 
pulpit. Rev. John Murray is known as 
the second pastor of this old society. 
Every one knows of Clara Barton’s at- 
tendance upon the services here in her 
younger years. 

The historic churches at Gloucester, on 
Cape Ann, and at Provincetown, on Cape 
Cod, continue their services right through 
the summer. In Gloucester, the minis- 
ter, Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, has arranged 
for different preachers to take the services 


during part of July and August, so as to 
enable him and his family to get a bit of 
vacation. The church building in Glouces- 
ter, like the building at Provincetown, is 
kept open between Sundays. Hundreds 
of visitors come to these old Universalist 
shrines. 

In Provincetown, Rev. Seth Rogers 
Brooks of Malden has been the preacher 
through July. Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D. 
of Lynn, is the preacher through August. 
Rev. James F. Albion, D. D., on account 
of poor health, has resigned his pastorate 
at Provincetown, and the same has been 
accepted with the sincere and universal 
regret. Dr. Albion is beloved not only 
by his own parish, but by all in Province- 
town and along the Cape. The officials 
of the parish are looking for another 
Dr. Albion. The man who goes to Prov- 
incetown, if of the right sort, becomes a 
kind of bishop to a wide area. Thereis a 
fine parsonage, which has recently been 
improved, equipped, and modernized. 
With this goes an adequate salary. Be- 
cause of the nature of the place, the at- 


' tractiveness of the church edifice, and the 


kind of persons who make up its congre- 
gation, the Provincetown parish is one to 
appeal to the ablest among our preachers. 

The idea of federation is rife amongst 
our churches. In some instances the im- 
pulse seems to rise from discouragement 
and a sense of weakness. In other cases, 
the thought is the statesmanlike one of 
trying to do the wisest and best thing for 
the community. Here is Orange, which 
may be taken as a typical example. For 
ten years Rey. A. A. Blair has done for 
our cause and the local church a faithful, 
productive piece of work. In removing 
from Orange, on the first of October, 
Mr. Blair will carry the respect and love of 
all his people, and of the people of the 
other churches in the town. Our church 
in Orange is not a weak church. Jt counts 
in its group, and in its officials, some of 
the leading persons of the community. 
The local Congregational Church is a rea- 
sonably strong church also. The men 


and women of these two organizations . 


are considering a federation, not because 
either can not continue, but because the 
life of the community seems to them to be 
of supreme concern. These citizens are 
thinking of their young people. They 
want these young people to have the best 
training possible for the exacting demands 
which are coming to them in the next 
twenty-five years. They are asking them- 
selves some testing questions. Which is 
the better course, to keep along as two, 
separate, distinct, and sometimes com- 
peting organizations, or by uniting fur- 
nish a commanding pulpit and a school of 
religion which will win the united loyalty 
of all? The entire problem is at this time 


being studied in a broad, Christian spirit, 
in the hope that a solution will be found, 
satisfying to the best life of the com- 
munity. 

Our Hardwick church, after having its 
own independent existence for four or 
five years, has voted to again enter into a 
federation with the local Congregational 
church. For the past year, Rev. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt, assistant minister at the First 
Church in Worcester, has been the pastor 
at Hardwick. Dr. Tomlinson and Mr. 
Hoyt have been the preachers at Hard- 
wick for the year. On September first 
the work of Mr. Hoyt and Dr. Tomlinson 
will cease and the-services will be con- 
ducted jointly with the Congregational- 
ists, and, for the present, the Congrega- 
tional minister, Mr. Noyes, will serve as 
minister of the Federated Church. 

These combinations are suggestive of 
many other changes which are coming 
in our pastorates this fall. Last year 
was thought to be unique in the large 
number of pastoral changes which oc- 
curred. It was reported at the Gloucester 
Convention session that such changes 
had occurred in twenty-four places during 
the year. This year bids fair to outrun 
the number of last season. At this mo- 
ment there are vacancies in South Acton, 
Chelsea, North Dana, Gardner, Lowell 
First, New Bedford, Norwood, Orange, 
Provincetown, Southbridge, North Wey- 
mouth and South Weymouth. 

Rev. A. J. Torsleff completed his work 
at South Acton with the end of July. 
Rev. C. L. Paddock closed his pastorate 
at Gardner with the same date. On ac- 
count of the removal of certain loyal 
families, and the general change in the 
community, Chelsea feels that it can not 
continue the budget of the past few years. 
A preacher at a considerably reduced 
salary is to be engaged. New Bedford 
was planning upon having Rev. Luther G. 
Pollard as its minister, beginning in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Pollard, while a useful and 
most acceptable preacher, is essentially a 
college teacher. He was trained for this, 
and most of his work has been in the class 
rooms in Lombard College and at the State 
University in Maine. Now, Professor 
Pollard has been chosen to head the de- 
partment of education at the New Hamp- 
shire Normal School, Plymouth, New 
Hampshire. He will remove there in 
season for the opening of the fall term. 
North Dana has been eared for by Mr. 
Blair from Orange. If the Orange church 
should federate, with what church can 
North Dana he associated? North Wey- 
mouth, by the finishing of the pastorate 
of Mr. Ayer in the middle of June, is ready 
for a new leader. Here is one of the most 
compact, harmonious, and successful small- 
er parishes in the state. Owing to the 
slow convalescence of Rey. Alfred J. 
Cardall.of South Weymouth, he has re- 
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signed, the resignation to be effective with 
the first of September. There is consid- 
erable feeling in South Weymouth and 
Weymouth Landing that these two 
churches could very wisely and economic- 
ally unite. Jt may be that North Wey- 
mouth, now that it is pastorless, may con- 
sider going into the combination. If 
this were done, there could be one, strong, 
Universalist Church in Weymouth, in- 
stead of three, no one of which is large, 
and a commanding place could be estab- 
lished for the doing of our distinctive work. 
Lowell, First, has not yet decided upon a 
definite plan. After the opening of the 
new season with September, the church, for 
a time at least, will have its pulpit sup- 
plied by some of the stronger preachers 
available. 

Although the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention, as at present organized, 
dates from June 1, 1859, the organization 
dates back in fact, to June, 1834. Three 
years hence the Convention will have the 
right to celebrate its hundredth anni- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


The Rev. Cornelius Greenway called 
at the Leader office Wednesday, August 5. 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached 
at the First Universalist Church of Me- 
thuen, Sunday, August 2. 


Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks preached in 
the First Universalist Church at Province- 
town during the month of July. On 
Saturday, August 1, Mr. and Mrs. Brooks 
left their Malden home for Greenville, 
Maine, where they will spend their vaca- 
tion. 


Miss Florence Adams, assistant editor 
of the Christian Leader, is spending her 
vacation at her home in Brookline, Mass. 
and plans to visit her old home at Bethel, 
Vermont. 


Prof. Luther J. Pollard, who has been 
preaching much of the past year in vari- 
ous churches in Massachusetts, has been 
elected as Professor of Education in the 
State Normal School, Plymouth, N. H., 
and will take up his new duties in Septem- 
ber. 


Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott (Mary Slaugh- 
ter) called at the Leader office August 4. 


Miss Dorothy G. Blatter sailed for 
Merzifoum, Turkey, Wednesday, August 
5, where she is to teach under the direction 
of the American Board of Foteign Mis- 
sions. Miss Blatter is accompanied by 
her father, D. Victor Blatter, who is 
taking the voyage for pleasure. Mr. 
Blatter is an old member of the Leader 
family. 


The Baptist, Methodist, Unitarian and’ 
Congregational churches of Roslindale, 
Mass., are holding union services during 
the summer. On August 13 and 20, Dr. 


versary. The church in Milford will recog- 
nize its century mark with proper cere- 
monies this fall, in November. It was in 
the Milford church that our Convention 
was reorganized seventy-two years ago. 
This was the commencement of things as 
they now are, but the Convention, as a 
Mass Meeting of Universalists for the 
generating of power and the directing of 
associated powers, dates back of the re- 
organization by twenty-five years. In 
1934 we may celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of the origin of our Conven- 
tion, and the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its compact organization as we know it 
to-day. 

Jn closing this letter, the writer would 
like to say that he has in his possession, 
or at his command, several large Bibles 
suitable for use upon the pulpit desks of 
our churches. In his office, too, is a fine 
hymn board for use insome church. These 
may be had by writing to the author of 
this letter. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Carlyle Summerbell, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, will give illustrated talks, 
with music, on ‘Ten Great Hymns” and 
the “Dramatic Expression of Religion.” 
On August 16 and 23, Rev. William Ware 
Locke will preach on ‘‘The Book of Life”’ 
and the “‘Art of Human Engineering.” 


On Sunday, August 3, Rev. Clarence 
G. Cowing, minister of the Independent 
Christian Church, the oldest Universalist 
Church in America, delivered the address 
at the annual memorial service in honor 
of the Gloucester fishermen drowned at 
sea. The invocation was offered by the 
Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, minister of 
the Annisquam Universalist church. 


The Universalists of Indiana gathered on 
the pleasant grounds of the Thompson 
Memorial Home, Waldron, for their an- 
nual meeting Sunday, August 2. At the 
morning church service the Rev. E. J. 
Unruh of Indianapolis led the devotions, 
and the Rev. A. W. MecDavitt of Muncie 
preached the sermon. Following the 
service a basket dinner was served. The 
afternoon program was in charge of the 
Rev. W. C Holmes of Logansport. The 
address was delivered by Mr. Charles R. 
Parker of the State Banking Department 
of Indiana. 


New Hampshire 


Kensington.—Arthur W. Webster, pas- 
tor. Summer services, well attended, 
are being held at the old Kensington 
meeting-house. On Sunday, Aug. 2, an 
all day meeting was held under the aus- 
pices of the New Hampshire State Con- 
vention, Rev. Asa M. Bradley, Superin- 
tendent. The preacher at the morning 
service was Rev. Wm. P. Farnsworth, 
minister of the Universalist church, Man- 
chester, N. H. He took for his subject: 


“Tf We Only Understood.” The scrip- 
ture and prayer were given by Rev. F. L. 
Payson, minister of the Universalist 
church, Newfield, N. H. The soloist for 
the morning was Mr. Comar of Salem, 
Mass. He sang, ‘Softly and Tenderly”’ 
and “One Passing Hour.’’ During the 
noon hour box lunches were eaten. The 
preacher for the afternoon was Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton, minister of the 
Universalist church at Portsmouth, N. H. 
He took for his subject: ““Remaking One’s 
Personality.’ The scripture and prayer 
were given by Rev. Roland D. Sawyer, 
minister of the Congregational Church, 
Ware, Mass. The soloist for the after- 
noon, was Mr. Norman Leavitt of Hamp- 
ton Falls, N. H. His selections were 
“Sweet Peace, the Gift of God’s Love,’’ 
and ‘‘Where He Leads Me, I will Follow.” 
The minister of the church presided at both 
services. 
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WHO’S WHO 


* 

* 

* 

* ps 

* Rev. Robert Whitaker of La 
* Crescenta, Cal., is a Baptist clergy- 
* man, born in England, educated at 
* Lawrence Academy and Newton 
* Theological Seminary. He is the 
* author of several books of essays 
* and one volume of poetry. 

- Robert Cummins is pastor of the 
* First Universalist Church of Cin- 
* cinnati, Ohio. 

* Rey. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors 
* graduate in philosophy of London 
* University. He has been in the 
* ministry of the Methodist Church in 
* England since 1907. 

* A. Ritchie Low is pastor of the 
* United Church at Colchester, Vt. 
* Frank W. Ober is Honorary 
* Secretary of the Agricultural Coun- 
* cil of the Near East Foundation. 

* Rev. Stanley Manning is Su- 
* perintendent of Churches in Maine 
* and lives in Augusta. 

- Rey. Fred Smith is pastor of the 
* Congregational church in Newton, 
* Kansas. 

* 

* 
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FILING CASE FOR A MINISTER 


An extra filing case was made by a fac- 
tory in North Adams for my developed 
themes, that they might be grouped 
separately from the bulk of classified 
matter. Shortly after, it was decided 
that it would be better to index them and. 
let all come under one alphabet in my 
numerous cases. The extra case has been 
set aside. It should be in some minister’s 
study. It is strongly built and neatly 
finished in golden oak, a case of ten drawers 
with label pulls and inside portfolio en- 
velop rests. Who wants it first may get 
it. Apply to C. C. Conner, East North- 
field, Mass. 


ee 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1049) 
learn algebra by acquiring a sort of co- 
ordination, but I do not believe it will ever 
be as much fun as playing a game. 

It is a question, however, that depends 
for an answer upon experimental demon- 
stration. When I have been shown the 
evidence, I shall believe. Until then, I 
remain sceptical. 

In a chapter on “The Escaped Profes- 
sor’ Mr. Lee defines an educated man as 
a man whe has self-control, which is the 
ability to make oneself do what one ought 


to do, and, even more, the ability to make 


oneself desire to do it. 

The author has a perfect right to stipu- 
late any definition he pleases. But, so 
long as he defines an educated man in the 
way he does, I shall prefer not to be edu- 
cated. The definition is an teacher’s ideal 
definition. An educated man of this sort 
would be easy to deal with. He would be 
an ideal citizen. If there was a war, he 
would be glad to go. He would never 
question the rightness of the war itself. 
He could never be a conscientious objec- 
tor, could never be liberal in any sense; 
for an objector, or a liberal, is a man who 
spends his time trying to find out what he 
ought to do. It seems to me to be much 
easier to do what one ought to do (when 
he has found it out) than to find out what 
one ought to do. 

The essence of the chapter, it seems to 
me, is in this statement: (page 203) “If I 
admit to myself that the men and women 
in a community may be said to be the 
most educated who are most able to turn 
on their desires and ideals and help fulfill 
desires and ideals in other people... . 
If I admit to myself that a man acquires 
practise and skill in turning on desires 
and fulfilling desires in other people, in 
proportion as he is able to turn on and turn 
off desire in himself... . Then I must 
admit that the most important secret in 
getting educated is a technique for making 
oneself want to.” 

I do not admit the two “ifs.” I do 
admit that the above constitutes the 
ideal definition of the type of “‘Four Min- 
ute Man” who spoke to us during the war. 
I deny that the type is admirable in any 
way, except as a means of making vocal 
and evident the whim of the multitude 
or the powerful. 

As for “Mutual Education’ and the 
self-luminosity of the cultured man—one 
occasionally sees them and admires them, 
but I can not see how they have anything 
to do with the “Educated Man” of this 
author. 

Courtney Anderson. 


On Lawyers 
By Mr. R. W. Austin, New York. An ex- 
- pected comment from a well known 
judge has not reached us. 
Mr. Lee has presented most forcefully 
and originally the faults inherent in Anglo- 


American jurisprudence. The doctrine 
of stare decisis has without question done 
more to retard creative work and original 
thinking in the law than any other single 
factor. The weaknesses, or at least what 
seem to me to be the weaknesses, in Mr. 
Lee’s thinking are two-fold: first, he thinks 
that in discovering this fault he has suc- 
ceeded where others have failed before 
him; and, second, he believes that the 
remedy is a thing of the future and not, 
as it is, a movement that has been started 
already. 

It must be remembered that my point 
of view is not that of a lawyer; it is that 
of a person who has studied law for two 
years in a large law school, and no more; a 
person who has himself, in common with 
hundreds of other boys and young men, 
often wondered at and recoiled from the 
absolute solidarity and immovability of 
the law. There can be little question 
that with rare exceptions the ‘‘Old Testa- 
ment” attitude prevailed in English- 
speaking countries until the end of the 
nineteenth or beginning of the twentieth 
century. There also can be no question 
that the branch of the law that has made 
the least progress toward being creative 
is the branch in which Mr. Lee is appar- 
ently most interested and the one which 
he knows the most about, the criminal 
law. Here his arguments and ideas 
really are original and do forecast what 
every thinking man must hope the law- 
yer’s attitude will be toward the criminal 
in the very near future. The idea that 
the lawyer must do more than merely 
keep the laws up to date and adjust them 
so that people can be induced to obey them, 
that he must adjust the people to the law, 
is one which, if it could be inculcated into 
the minds of one-half of the criminal 
lawyers of this country to-day, would do 
more toward stopping the so-called “crime 
wave” than any other single factor. For 
example, if the lawyers would attempt to 
create in the average man an intelligent 
interest in law-making as well as law- 
avoiding, the financial inducements created 
by legislation like the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment would never be held out to the crimi- 
nal who, as Mr. Lee puts it, “‘is so unbal- 
anced that there is no check, no mental or 
emotional inhibition, to interfere with 
the impulse to destroy or kill.” 

The attitude of the average prosecuting 
attorney to-day is to “get his man,” that 
of the average lawyer for the criminal is 
to “get his man o*,” in other words the 
attitude of self-seeking, not self-education 


and at the same time the education of | 


others. The crux of the situation, then, 
lies in education, both of the average law- 
yer and of the average man; the education 
of the average lawyer into what Mr. Lee 
calls the “legal statesman,” and of the 
average man into a person who will look 
up to and follow that legal statesman. 
This, Mr. Lee seems to forget, must of 
necessity take time, and can not be ac- 


complished by turning out thousands of 
lawyers yearly who know no more than 
the statutes and leading cases of their own 
jurisdictions, and who have nothing in 
mind for the future but the easiest and 
most satisfactory way of attaining what 
is to them a hoped-for income. 

However much I may agree with Mr. 
Lee in his attitude toward the criminal 
law and lawyer, I can by no means agree 
with him in his analysis of the legal pro- 
fession as a whole. I feel that in other 
branches of the law, at least in the larger 
cities, which is all that my meager ex- 
perience gives me any right to discuss at 
all, what Mr. Lee holds out as the legal 
Utopia of the future has in a large degree 
already been realized. The larger law 
schools are giving a “‘super-training in how 
to co-ordinate and to keep co-ordinated’’ 
one’s own mind. People in constant 
touch with trusts, corporations, taxation 
and litigation are seeking lawyers as a 
matter of course “‘to help them in seeing 
through themselves enough and seeing 
through others enough to be able to come 
to practical terms upon which they can 
act.” 

In my estimation the law isn’t quite as 
“adolescent”? a profession as Mr. Lee 
would have us believe. But whether 
one whole-heartedly agrees or disagrees 
with what Mr. Lee has to say in regard 
to the legal profession, one must agree 
that Mr. Lee has written is a clear, stimu- 
lating and lucid exposition of what one 
thinking man of to-day feels about the 
fault and the future of the law. 

R. W. Austin. 


*k * 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 452. 
port, Mass.,6. Total, 458. 


Yarmouth- 


Notices 
MAINE IN SUMMER 
Visitation Day Schedule 
(Standard Time Except as Noted) 

Aug. 28. South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins. The church is located near the center 
of the village on State Highway 101. Picnic lunch 
at one o’clock, preceding the service. 

Aug. 30. Bryant Pond, 11 a.m., and2 p.m. All 
Day Grove Meeting under the auspices of the Oxford 
Association. Speakers to be announced. rom the 
center of the village turn south beside the railroad, 
crossing the track a short distance beyond, and con- 
tinuing on the same road a little way farther to the 
grove. If the weather is unpleasant the services 
will be held in the church near the railroad crossing. 

x * 
MISSOURI UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Missouri Universalist Convention will meet 
in annual session for the receiving of reports, the elec- 
tion of officers, and the transaction of other business 
which may come legally before it on August 21 
1931, at Elmer, Missouri. 

Clyde 1. Murray, President. 
mK 
SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 
The sixty-first annual meeting of the Lower 
Wabash Association of Universalist Churches in 
Illinois will be held the fourth week in August, Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday, August 21, 22 and 23, 
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1931, at Waltonville Universalist Church, which is 
the southern Illinois outpost of the denomination. 

By action of last summer’s meeting the assoceia- 
tion will be called to order at 10 a. m., Friday morn- 
ing, Aug. 21, and will continue until the closing 
business session, Sunday afternoon, August 23, per- 
haps with preaching at night on that date. Rev. 
Harold Lumsden, Hoopeston, will be the visiting 
preacher this year, occupying the pulpit on Satur- 
day and Sunday. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all to attend 


any or all of these sessions and take part. There 
will be special music. 
- ceear 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Amendments 


Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
amendments to the By-Laws of the General Conven- 
tion to be presented at the Buffalo session: 

Amend Article VI, Section 3, by striking out 
“also, the place for the next regular session of the 
Convention,” so that the section shall read; 

“3. On Nominations, consisting of five members, 
who shall report, on the morning of the third day of 
the regular session, the names of persons for Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Trustees, and for Preacher of 
the next Occasional Sermon.” 

Amend Article I, Section 6, Paragraph 8, after the 
word ‘‘including’ by adding the following, “the 
time and place of meeting,” so that the paragraph 
shall read: 

‘They shall make the preliminary arrangements 
for the session of the Convention whether regular or 
special, including the time and place of meeting, the 
order of proceedings and religious meetings, subject 
to the Convention’s approval.” 

The following amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted at the Washington Convention and will 
be presented at Buffalo for final action: 

“Amend Article V, Section 8, by adding the words, 
‘A Trustee may be re-elected for one term of four 
years, but shall not again be eligible for election until 
an interim of four years succeeding his term of 
office.’ ” 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
x * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE SUMMER MEETINGS 


Fremont—All the Sundays in August; various 
preachers. At the Old Town Meeting-house. 

Kensington—July and August; Arthur W. Webster, 
preacher. 

Lempster—July and August; Will E. Roberts, 
preacher. At the Miner Chapel, East Lempster, 
Route 10. 

Manchester—Union services, July and August. 

Nashua—Union services, July and August. 

Nottingham—Through the summer; Rev. Ben. F. 
Andrew, preacher. 

Portsmouth—Church open every Sunday. 

West Chesterfield—July and August; Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker, preacher. 

Langdon—Aug. 23, Ancestors’ Day, all-day meet- 
ing; Rev. Wm. P. Farnsworth, Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton and Dr. H. E. Benton, preachers. 

Atkinson—Aug. 380, all-day meeting; Rev. A. A. 
Blair and Dr. Roger F. Etz, preachers. Box 
lunch. 

* oF 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 103d annual session of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held in All Souls Universalist 
Church, Oakland, Maine, beginning on Sunday eve- 
ning, Sept. 20, 1931, for the election of officers and 
the transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it. ; 

The annual conventions of the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association and of the Women’s Uni- 
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BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 


f MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE Sere | 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


versalist Missionary Society of Maine will be held in 
conjunction with this meeting on Monday, Sept. 21. 
Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
oe 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Call for Meeting 


The forty-fifth session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held in the city of Buffalo, Oct. 
21 to 25, 1931, for the purpose of receiving reports, 
election of officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 
The opening session will be held at the Grace-Mes- 
siah Universalist Church in Buffalo on Wednesday, 
October 21, at 7.15 p.m. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
eon 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 

The 42d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Brockton, Mass., Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 1931, to transact 
business as follows: (1) to hear reports of officers and 
departmental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(83) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Wilhelmina Koopman, 
Corresponding Secretary . 
* * 
MINISTERS AVAILABLE IN BOSTON AREA 


The Superintendent of Massachusetts wishes it 
known that, if the services of a minister are needed 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. ¢ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any addregs above for circular. - 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Maes. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study... It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


during the summer either as preacher or for pastoral 
duty, his office has an extended list of men and 
women available for such services. Write the Su- 
perintendent, 176 Newbury St., or telephone him, 
Kenmore 7865. 


Songs of Work and Worship 


‘ For Sunday School and Y.:P. C. U. 
By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


In preparing “Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 

“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words ““God’’ 
and “Lord” are substituted for “Jehovah.”’ Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. 

The services in “Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a érial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 


prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. es, 
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Rediscovered Countries 
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Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
jon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with: the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baliimore Southern Methodist. 
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ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
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Crackling 


A certain sales manager has a very 
loud voice. One morning, when he was 
shouting in his office, the managing di- 
rector asked his secretary, ‘“What’s all 
this noise about?” 

“Mr. Blank is talking to London, sir,” 
was the reply. 

“Then why on earth doesn’t he use the 
telephone?”’ asked the M. D.— Halifax 
Daily Courier and Guardian. 

*x * 

They were giving a small dinner party. 
and for a special treat the little son of the 
house had been allowed to-come down. 

They had reached the dessert stage when 
he remarked in loud, confidential tones to 
his mother: 

““Will dessert upset me to-night, mum- 
mie, or is there enough to go around?”’— 
Argonaut (San Francisco). 

* * 

An absent-minded grocer called on his 
old friend, the family doctor, one evening. 
They chatted for a couple of hours, and as 
the grocer rose to go, the doctor asked: 
‘Family all well, I suppose?” 

“Good heavens!’ exclaimed his visitor, 
“that reminds me. My wife’s having a 
fit.’—Emporia Gazette. 

* * 

“T don’t care,’ said the little girl who 
had not been invited to the party, “‘T’ll 
be even with them.” 

“Why, what will you do?” asked her 
mother. 

“When I grow up I’ll give a great, big 
party, and I won’t invite any one!’’-—Tii- 
Bits. 


ik 


Artist: ‘‘You’d be surprised to know 
how much time was spent on this paint- 
ing.” 

Friend: ‘‘Yes, I’ve heard that people 


stand here by the hour trying to make 
out what it represents.”— Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 

* * 

Housewife (engaging a new girl): “I hope 
you had no quarrel with your last mistress 
when you left her?” 

The Girl: “O, no! She was taking a 
bath, and I just locked her in, took my be- 
longings, and left.’”,-—Outspan. 

* * 

“I trample everything underfoot to 
reach my objective,” says a fiction de- 
tective. So he’s the guy that comes in 
late when we have an aisle seat.—Pub- 
lishers’ Syndicate (Chicago.). 

ok * 


Federal Department of Fisheries is 
going to investigate the shrimp. Glad to 
see some government bureau take an in- 
terest in the taxpayer.— New York Eve- 
ning Journal. 

* * 

Policeman: ‘“‘Lady, don’t you know that 
is a safety zone?” 

Woman Driver: “Of course—that’s 
why I drove in here.’”’—Eachange. 
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By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 
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schools and Y. P. C. U. 
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“Glimpses of Grandeur” 


By FRANK D. ADAMS, D. D. 
Minister 
Church of Our Father, Detroit 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers 
New York and London 

I read this book at one sitting, and then I read it again. I read it 
the first time under the compelling pull of the gripping twelve narrative 
chapters which form a life of Jesus sketched from a fresh point of view. 
Then I read it again for the beauty of it, and I am now in process ofa 
third reading for the deep abiding teachings of the Master restated for 
our definite modern needs. That is saying much for a book, but whenever 
I find a book such as this is, I feel that I must in some way challenge my 
friends to take a chance on my valuation. 


In these days when a divided world needs a new-born sense of Uni- 
versals it is good to find something in print that ministers to such a need. 
Even if one did not know who the author is one would find on every page 

evidence of a life lived close to the realities dealt with in every chapter. 


Get this book and pass it on to some friend at Christmas. The 
reading of it will make more real the human Jesus and the Eternal Christ 
abiding in him. 

I warn you that if you buy this book as a gift for a friend you must be™ 
prepared to buy two cop‘es, for you will want one for yourself. 
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